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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Translated by F. Tum1y and W. W. Etwane. 
“The problems discussed by the author are universal in their nature and his conclusions are of value to everyone interested 
in higher education. In fact, this work can be studied to advantage by everyone, whether president, professor, board mem- 
ber, or student.” — Chicago Inter Ocean. $8.00 net. Postpaid $3.26. 





THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT In the Light of Modern Criticism 
By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., By JAMES HARDY ROPES, 
Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature, Yale University. Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation, 
A book that states concisely and lucidly, for the benefit of Harvard University. 


the thoughtful layman, pastor, Bible teacher, and student, A thoroughly popular and at the same time authoritative 
the historical reasons and positive results of the best account of the Apostolic Age, the spread of the Gospel, and 
present-day biblical scholarship. 12mo. $1.00 net. Postage the beginnings of the Christian Church. 12mo. $1.50 net. 





11 cents. Postage 12 cents. 
A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
By THOMAS M. LINDSAY. Voi. |., THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 


“ A most important and scholarly contribution to the study of that period. It deals with the Reformation in Germany from 
its beginning to the Religious Peace of Augsburg, and its special intention is ‘to describe this great religious movement 
amid its social environment.’”’ $2.50 net. 


CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By CHARLES STEDMAN HANES (“ Niblick”’’), author of “ Hints to Golfers.” 
The best handbcok for the woods ever published. It contains directions and suggestions for cooking, making camp, shoot- 
ing, fishing, illness in camp, outfit, etc. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 


THE SEASONS MY LITTLE BOY 
IN A FLOWER GARDEN By CARL EWALD. Translated by A. Terxera pp Marros. 
By LOUISE SHELTON. An exquisite story of a little boy and his father. Georg 


A practical guide for amateurs who have small gardens Brandes said recently: “*‘My Little Boy’ is the acme of 
where space must be economized in order to securea variety the literary output of the year. Carl Ewald has written 
of constantly flowering plants from April to November. many a fine book, but in this he has taken every heart by 
Tilustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. assault.” $1.00. 


LEO TOLSTOY, His Life and Work 
Autobiographical Memoirs, Letters and Biographical Material, compiled by Paul Birukoff and revised by Leo Tolstoy. 
One of the most important and remarkable biographies ever published. This first volume deals with Tolstoy’s early life 
until his marriage. Finely illustrated. $1.50 net. 


LUCY OF THE STARS 


By FREDERICK PALMER, author of “‘ The Vagabond.” 
A vivid, powerful story of love, politics, and business to-day. The interesting and varied characters of the two heroes and 
the two heroines, the keen and witty comments on men and things, and the strong and thoughtful ideas underlying the 
story, make this a great novel. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE PINK TYPHOON THE LAW-BREAKERS 
By HARRISON ROBERTSON. By ROBERT GRANT. 
A bright, quick, and delightfully amusing love story, in The first book of short stories that Judge Grant has written 


which an automobile is one of the principal characters. Itis in ten years. There are problem stories, love stories, and 
a tale of the automobile at home, not a touring story. $1.50. tales of character and humor. $1.25. 
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EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


Tue Sumptvovus AnD DEFINITIVE VOLUME 


Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin 


Henry Frowde, London. Ist edition. Photogravure portrait. $2.60. 
Postpaid, $2.80. 


This handsome volume, with its wide-margined 400 pages, contains 350 of 
the best Sonnets which the author has produced during a life devoted to poetry. 
In every way the book is a remarkable production. It contains many new 
Sonnets not before published. No American library can be considered complete 
without it. 





Read the Verdict of High Authorities in Great Britain and America 


Westminster Review : — Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s sonnets exceed in number the Rime of Petrarch, and cover 
a wider field of thought, experience, and imagination. . . . It would be idle to attempt, in the limits of a 
short notice, anything like a critical examination of this wonderful collection. . He possesses a vivid 
imagination, kept under severe restraint, a delicate ear for rhythm, together with the faculty of pictorial 
presentation. These qualities, combined with a well-nigh faultless technique, render him unapproachable 
by any living English sonneteer. 

Mrs. Ella Higginson : — No American has ever made such an enduring and noteworthy contribution to 
the sonnet literature of the world. He stands beside Wordsworth. His work has the dignity, the serenity, 
the seriousness, the fine imagination and the diction, exquisitely simple and rich, that mark the great poet. 

Mr. W. D. Howells : — A little more courage to know what is undeniably great, although it is our own, 
seems to me still desirable in our criticism, and when it comes Mr. Mifflin’s poetry will have its reward. 

St. Andrew's University : — Lloyd Mifflin is a poet born, not made. We cannot withhold our admira- 
tion from a collection of sonnets which have a charm and a beauty about them giving evidénce of the work 
of a poet of remarkable poetic genius. 

Aberdeen Free Press : — To the rare gift of a penetrative imagination he brings a finely balanced intel- 
lect and a keen sense of poetic diction. . . . In his highest flights he shows a warmth of imagination, a 
richness of colour, a clarity of thought, and an almost perfect technique that shows him not unworthy to 
walk beside the greatest sonneteers in the annals of the English . 

Prof. A. S. Mackenzie, Kentucky State College, in the Louisville Courier-Journal : — Lloyd Mifflin, in 
my opinion, is the greatest poet of America, past or present. . . . The sad part of it is that a man has to 
die to become famous. 

Dundee Advertiser: — There are some critics who maintain that American poetry is on the decline. 
The haleyon days of Bryant, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, Whittier and Whitman are gone, it is said. While 
there may be a grain of truth in the accusation, it cannot justly be alleged that poetry of the higher order no 
longer has an exponent in America while Lloyd Mifflin still remains to carry on the great tradition of song. 

Yorkshire Post: — .. . Some are suffused with tenderness and beauty: a few, very few, are splendidly 
strong. To say that some half-dozen should find a place in the most choice “Sonnet Anthology ” of the 
future is the greatest praise we can conceive. 

Evening Post : — Mr. Mifflin is justly entitled to a high position asa sonneteer. In his own way there 
is no one now living to equal him. Indeed, it is only just to remember that there have been in the course 
of English literary history only a very few poets who could get together a collection of sonnets at once so 
numerous as this and of such high technical excellence. The volume contains three hundred and fifty 
pieces, and is then but a selection. 

R. H. ee a — His faults are condoned by many excellent qualities, and by one in which he has no 
superior am ving American poets, if indeed an equal — a glorious imagination. . . . The man who wrote 
this sonnet (“ ne Flight ”) is a true poet, and must soon be reckoned among the masters of American song. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
Nos. 91-03 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


OTHER BOOKS BY LLOYD MIFFLIN: At the Gates of Song (Frowde, $1.25); The Slopes of Helicon 
(Estes, $1.25); The Fields of Dawn, and Echoes of Greek Idyls (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., each $1.25); Castalian 
Days (Frowde, $1.25); The Fleeing Nymph (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.00); My Lady of Dream — just published — 
(Frowde, $1.00). Postage extra. 
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The Silver Age of the Greek World sy joun PENTLAND MAHAFFY 

** This book is intended to replace my ‘Greek World under Roman Sway,* now out of print, 
in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. There has grown up, 
since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of Greek life, and people are not satis- 
fied with knowing the Golden Age only, without caring for what came before and followed 
after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism many splendid things were produced, and the world 
was moulded by the teaching that went forth from Greek lands.“ (Extract from the preface.) 
490 pages; small 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Carriage 17 cts. 


Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 
The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to attract him 
in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. Enriched with the fruits 
of a life-time of study and versed in the intricacies of modern criticism, the author approaches 
her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the best religious writers of the past. 
39° pages; 12mo, cloth; $1.50. Carriage 15 cts. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related 


to His Time By WILLIAM C. GORDON 
It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably as English 
literature and sociology are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel 
plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific. 266 pages; 12mo, cloth; $1.50. Carriage rre. 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the 


United States By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 
The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial interest. 

Not jurists alone, but all intelligent citizens, will be attracted by this summary of the intricate 
debates that fixed our national procedure regarding naturalization. 330 pages; 12mo, cloth; 
$1.50. Carriage 13 cts. 


The Finality of the Christian Religion sy GzorGE BURMAN FOSTER 
A long-looked-for work of profound interest to students of religion is now appearing in ‘* The 
Finality of the Christian Religion,*’ by George Burman Foster. Certainly no reader will 
escape a sense of sincere admiration at the power with which the problem is handled —the 
grasp, the fearlessness, the insight. 530 pages; 8vo, cloth; $4.00. Carriage 22 cts. 


Ancient Records of Egypt By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress made during the last quarter-century in the reproduction 
and publication of documentary sources for our knowledge of the peoples of antiquity, no 
attempt has hitherto been made to collect and present in a modern language all the documents 
bearing upon Egyptian history. After ten years of labor, Prof. James H. Breasted now offers 
to Egyptologists and students of history a corpus of Egyptian inscriptions. The work is being 
published in four volumes, of which the first and second are now ready. To those who sub- 
scribe before July 1 a special price of $12.00 per set is offered ; after July 1, $15.00 per set. 
Carriage 20 cents additional for each volume. 


Russian Reader By SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER 
After extensive studies in Moscow, Berlin, and Paris, Mr. Harper is bringing out a ‘‘ Russian 
Reader,’ an adaptation of a French book compiled by Paul Boyer and N. Speranski. 

400 pages; 8vo, cloth; $3.00. Carriage 20 cts. 
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Important New Macmillan Publications 








NEW NOVELS JUST READY 


Mr. John Luther Long’s new novel 
The Way of the Gods cw. #1.5. 


Since the death of Lafcadio Hearn there is no one 
who approaches the author of “ Madame Butter- 
fly” in the ability to make his readers feel the 
charm and atmosphere of Japan, while he tells of 
the fair Hoshiko’s longing for the intense joy 
offered her at the price of great pain. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s new novei 


Lady Baltimore 
By the author of ‘* The Virginian.’ Cloth, $1.50. 
ly illustrated from original drawings. 


“ Mr. Wistar’s Gam, witty comedy & no mane witty 
trifling with the manners of Cy ee A 
Tie inan tha vos ideal, beneath it — the Ameri- 
can people. . many readers will exclaim 
that they did’ fiot know he could do this sort of 
Se oe that is, a‘ Ww yy aay fo 
a move nim 
and ideas, which a Single lapse | into awk- 


wardness or ro’ 
would one Th Times, London. 


Agnes & Egerton Castle’s *<°., 
if Youth But Anew cw, ¢:.0. 


“ The story shows that J combination of se 
and romantic adventure which 
unfailing charm of the the fiction of these a 
— Record- Herald, Chicago. 


Dr. Andrew Macphail’s nove: 
The Vine of Sibmah cwz 1.5. 


The author’s intimate knowledge of Puritan times 
give the vitality of real scenes to the adventures of 
the valiant soldier who, after the Haag 4 


went seek a certain woman. 

ey — divines and Puritan pirates, among Aeouite 
one Gee. soldiers and savages, the quest leads 

him and his readers. 








NEW NOVELS IN PREPARATION 
FOR IMMEDIATE ISSUE 


Miss Marie Van Vorst’s new nove 
The Sin of George Warrener 


A study of life and manners among people at a 
suburban town, by the author of “ of the 
Mill.” The story is realistic and human. and its 
interesting theme is handled fearlessly. Cloth , $1.50. 


Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright's 


The Garden, You and I cwen, ¢:.50. 
The new book by the author of “ The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife” and “* People of the Whirlpool” 
returns to the famous home garden, w her 

practical ideas and wholesome humor enlivened 

so charmingly. 


Mr. Winston Churchill's new novel 


Coniston siustrated. Cctoth, $1.50. 


By the author of “ Richard Carvel,” “‘ The Crisis,” 
etc. Freely illustrated from drawings by Florence 








VERY RECENT ISSUES 


The Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. VI. 


Collected and edited, with a Life and introduction, 
by ALBERT H.SmytTu. Special Limited Edition in 
ten volumes, of which six are now ready. Sold by 
Price, $3.00 net per volume, as issued. 
“No former edition of Franklin’s writings has ever 
approached this in fulness.”— Review of Reviews. 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett 


Edition de Luxe in ten volumes, of which Vol. 
VIII., The Fool Errant, is just ready. Cloth deco- 
rated, gilt top. Sold on order for sets only. 
Price, $3.00 per volume, as issued. 
“ For color, for picturesqueness, for character and 
for original power, they are among the best things 
done anywhere in our time.” — New York Tribune. 


Cambridge Modern History 


Planned by the late Lorp Acton. Edited by A. W. 
Warp, Litt.D.,G. W. Proruero, Litt.D., Srantey 
Leatuges, M.A. Vol. IX., NAPOLEON. Just 
Ready. To be complete in twelve imperial 8vo 
volumes. Each, cloth, $4.00 net. 


Dr. Kaempfer’s 
A History of Japan 


as translated by J. G. ScHEvucHzER. 
The First Complete Reprint of this famous work 
since its publication in 1727. Three volumes with 
facsimiles of the original plates. Uniform with the 
Reprint of Coryat’s Crudities, in the general style 
of Hakluyt’s Voyages and Purchas His 
Three volumes, cloth, 8vo, $9.00 for the set. 


John A. Ryan’s ALiving Wage 


A discussion of both its ethical and economic 

aspects, and of the basis of industrial, religious 

and moral fact upon which its principle rests. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


Professor L. H. Bailey’s 


Piant Breeding 


Fourth edition, with additional material on the 
current practice of plant breeding. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Dr. Forest Ray Moulton’s 


An Introduction to Astronomy 
A book for the student without mathematical or 
extensive scientific training, who may obtain from 
it not only some knowledge of scientific achieve- 
ments, but also something of the spirit which in- 
spires scientific work. Just ready. Cloth,$1.25 net. 


For every Household — before the Doctor comes. 


Bilack’s Medical Dictionary 


Brief, clear, thoroughly modern and convenient. 
Uniform with “ Who ’s Who,” in red flexible covers. 











Scovel Shinn. To appear June 14. Cloth, $2.50 net, 
pups ~=6r THE: MACMILLAN COMPANY “Sivour” 
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THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


No greater evil could befall the educational 
system of this country than that of becoming 
definitely crystallized into the type of organiza- 
tion exemplified by mercantile and corporate 
enterprise. The evil is imminent, and sometimes 
seems inevitable, so pervasive are the influences 
that tend to make educational administration a 
matter of business, and so persuasive is the argu- 
ment from analogy when addressed to ears pre- 
disposed by every familiar association to accept 
its validity. Material and commercial modes of 
thinking prevail so largely in our national con- 
sciousness, and impose themselves so masterfully 
upon our narrowed imagination, that most people 
are ready to accept without hesitation their ex-- 
tension into the domain of our intellectual con- 
cerns, particularly into that of the great concern 
of education. Why, it is naively asked, why 
should not the methods that we apply with such 
pronounced success to the management of a bank 
or a railway prove equally efficient in the man- 
agement of a system of schools or a university ? 
Why should there not result from their employ-~ 
ment here the same sort of efficiency that results 
from their employment elsewhere? Why should 
not the educational fruits of autocratic control, 
centralized administration, and the hierarchical 
gradation of responsibility and authority, be 
similar to their fruits in the field of commercial 
activity ? 

These questions are not difficult to answer, 
but it is difficult to frame the answer in terms 
that the successful man of affairs will find in- 
telligible. The subject is one that he approaches 
with a prejudiced mind, although his bias is not 
so much due to perversity as to sheer inability 
to realize the fundamental nature of the question 
at issue. He is so fixed in the commercial way 
of looking at organized enterprise that he cannot 
so shift his bearings as to occupy, even tempo- 
rarily, the professional point of view. Now the - 
idea of professionalism lies at the very core of 
educational endeavor, and whoever engages in 
educational work fails of his purpose in just so 
far as he fails to assert the inherent prerogatives 
of his calling. He becomes a hireling, in fact 
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if not in name, when he suffers, unprotesting, 
the deprivation of all initiative, and contentedly 
plays the part of a cog in a mechanism whose 
motions are controlled from without. Yet the 
tendency in our country is to-day strongly set 
toward the recognition of this devitalized system 
of educational activity as suitable and praise- 
worthy, and the spirit of professionalism in 
teaching is engaged in what is nothing less than 
a life-and-death struggle. When a university 
president or a school principal can indulge un- 
rebuked in the insufferable arrogance of such an 
expression as “my faculty” or “one of my 
teachers,” when school trustees are capable of 
calling superintendents and principals and teach- 
ers “ employees,”’ it is time to consider the matter 
somewhat seriously, and inquire into the probable 
consequences of so gross a misconception of the 
nature of educational service. . 
There is one general consequence which sub- 
sumes all the others. It is that young men of 
character and self-respect will refuse to engage 
in the work of teaching (except as a makeshift) 
as long as the authorities in charge of education 
remain blind to the professional character of the 
occupation, and deal with those engaged in it as 
objects of suspicion, or, at best, as irresponsible 
and unpractical theorists whose actions must be 
kept constantly under control and restricted by 
all manner of limitations and petty regulations. 
“Membership in a profession implies a certain 
franchise, an emancipation from dictation, and 
a degree of liberty in the exercise of judgment, 
which most members of the teaching profession 
find are denied them by the prevalent forms of 
educational organization. And the denial is 
made the more exasperating by the conscious- 
ness that these rights (which are elementary 
and should be inalienable) are withheld by per- 
sons whose tenure of authority is more apt to be 
based upon the executive energy or the ability 
of the schemer or the success of the man of prac- 
tical affairs than upon expert acquaintance with 
the conditions of educational work. The “ busi- 
ness’ president or administrative board is bad 
enough, and the “ political” president or board 
is worse; yet upon the anything but tender 
mercies of the one or the other most men who 
devote their lives to the noble work of teaching 
must in large measure depend. 

The inevitable consequence of this condition 
is, as we have said, that a process of natural 
selection is constantly tending to drive the most 
capable men into professions which may be pur- 
sued upon professional terms, and to make the 








teaching profession more and more the resort - 
of the poor in spirit, to whom the words of the 
Beatitude must have a distinctly ironical ring. 
To become a teacher in this country is, except 
in the case of a few favored institutions or 
systems, to subordinate one’s individuality to a 
mechanism, and to expose one’s self-respect to 
indignities of a peculiarly wanton sort. It is 
no wonder that the young man of parts is not 
over-anxious to enter a profession so forbidding 
to every professional instinct, and that he turns 
aside from the educational field, however strong 
his natural inclination to enter it, when he gets 
sight of the artificial obstacles to its proper 
cultivation. 

It is often urged that the money rewards of 
the teaching profession are insufficient to attract 
to it the better class of men. This is undoubt- 
edly true up to a certain point, but to insist 
upon it overmuch is to take a more cynical view 
of human nature than we are willing to take. 
Inadequate compensation is a grievous fault= 
of our educational provision, but it is not so 
grievous as the faults that undermine profes- 
sional self-respect, and sap educational vitality 
at its very root. Yet these graver faults are 
easily remediable, and would be promptly rem- 
edied if we could once rid ourselves of the 
obsession of the commercial or military type of 
administrative organization. If the educational 
laborer is worthy of his hire, he is even more 
worthy of the trust and confidence that neces-~~ 
sarily appertain to his delicate and specialized 
duties, and to refuse him these is to degrade his 
effort into the mere journeyman’s task. The 
whole question of the relative importance of 
compensation and consideration was thus stated 
by one of the speakers at the Illinois Trustees’ 
Conference of last October: “Young men of 
power and ambition scorn what should be reck- 
oned the noblest of professions, not because that 
profession condemns them to poverty, but be- 
cause it dooms them to a sort of servitude. . . . 
The problem is not. one of wages; for no 
university can become rich enough to buy the 
independence of any man who is really worth 
‘ The more closely the business analogy is ex- - 
amined the more apparent is its failure to fit 
the conditions of education. Efficiency in busi- 
ness is achieved by the subordination of individ- 
ual initiative to centralized direction. A highly 
capable manager makes all the plans, and trans- 
mits his ideas, through his heads of departments, 
to the host of workers, who are expected to do 
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exactly as they are told. Now this arrangement, 
entirely proper in a department store or a rail- 
way ecmpany, becomes almost worthless when 
fitted to a university or a system of public 
schools, for here the one essential factor of suc-- 
cess is that the teachers, who are in this case the 
host of workers, should be left unhampered by 
specific directions, and free to apply their own 
specialized intelligence to their work. Every 
attempt to shape that work from above, except 
in such mechanical or formal matters as the 
allotment of duties and the arrangement of pro- 
~ grammes, especially every attempt to impose 
tests or dictate concerning methods, is likely to 
work direct injury, and is certain in time to 
eliminate from the body of workers the very 
persons whom it is most desirable to retain. 
_For it cannot be said too often or too emphat- 
ically that teaching is the personal concern of 
instructor and student, and that any meddling 
with this delicate and intimate relation will work 
much more mischief than good. So the com- 
mercial ideal of high-priced imperious manage- 
ment and low-priced docile labor can have no 
place in educational work, where the id 
should be rather that of cordial codperatior 
between all the forces engaged, with the distinct 
admission that educational policy (as far as 
such a thing is found desirable) must proceed 
from the established teaching relation rather 
than from the doctrinaire mandate of the exec- 
utive theorist. 

We know very well the clamorous objections 
that will be raised against the fundamental prop- 
ositions above outlined. ‘ Chaos is come again ” 
will be the outery whenever education is sought 
to be rearranged upon these conditions. To 
such rigidity of mind have the majority of edu- 
cational leaders been reduced by the ideal of 
regimentation and the fetich-worship of system 
and uniformity that they are honestly incapable 
of realizing the individualist attitude or of sym- 
pathizing with the more humane and rational 
principles which we have endeavored to set 
forth. Jealous enough of professional privilege 
on their own account, they take a slighting view 
of the equally valid claims to professional con- 
sideration made by the body of actual teachers. 

~ They are so impressed by their smoothly-working 
machinery as to forget completely that the fash- 
ioning of souls is a very different affair from the 
manufacture of watches or other products of the 
mechanic arts. To their view, the alternative 
offered in place of their elaborate systems of 
executive control and the graded devolution of 





authority may well seem to deserve the name 
of chaos, but intelligent minds will not be ter- 
rified by a word which means, in this instance 
and in the last analysis, nothing more than 
a recognition of the fact that teachers and stu- 
dents are alike individuals, and that prescrip- 
tion en masse is the poorest possible way of 
dealing with difficulties that concern individuals 
alone. 

Aside from the ery of chaos, every plea for 
the rehabilitation of the teaching profession is 
sure to be met by the assertion that large num- 
bers of those engaged in it are unfit for the 
burden of professional responsibility. This is 
probably true. It would be surprising if it were 
not true, when we consider the m ess of 
the rewards hitherto held out to the rank and 
file of the profession, and the constant growth 
of the regulative tendency which unfailingly 
operates to deter the best men from becoming 
teachers, and to drive from the ranks the best 
of those already enlisted. The situation, more- 
over, as respects the sort of ability, the type of 
outstanding personality, most to be desired, 
tends constantly to grow worse rather than bet- 
ter through the continuous operation of the same 
malign influences. But was there ever a more 
vicious circle of argument than that which de- 
fends the persistence in a system productive of 
such unfortunate results by urging that the per- 
sonnel of the profession has now been brought 
so low that the restoration of its inherent rights 
would entail disastrous uences? Very 
possibly it would, and evils of this sort might 
have to be faced, but they would be in their 
nature temporary, and not nearly as dishearten- 
ing as the lasting and deepening evils involved 
in the perpetuation of an administrative policy 
which is an affront to every professional instinct. 
Professor Joseph Jastrow, in a remarkably 
forceful and enlightened discussion of this sub- 
ject in its ings upon university administra- 
tion (“ Science,” April 13) puts the whole matter 
in a nutshell when he declares for the substitu- 
tion of “ government by codperation ” for “ gov- 
ernment by imposition.” This is surely the ideal 
toward which everyone having at heart the in- 
terests of education as a professional matter 
should strive, in fields both high and low, and 
we have observed numerous recent indications 
of a reaction in this sense from the military or 
corporate ideal which has hitherto had things its 
own way. But the enemy is still strongly in- 
trenched, and his position will not easily be 
forced. 
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Che Heto Books. 





AN ACTOR'S MEMORIES OF A 
FELLOW ACTOR.* 


For years, as one gathers from the pages 
of Mr. Francis Wilson’s “ Joseph Jefferson,” 
the younger comedian has been dogging, with 
Boswellian intent, the footsteps of his elder 
fellow player. But the image here used is not 
well chosen ; nor, perhaps, would the author of 
the book feel himself complimented by being 
likened to Johnson’s obsequious admirer. There 
was evidently but little of the Johnson-Boswell 
relation between the two men, at least according 
to the Macaulay conception of the great Doctor’s 
biographer. Like ideals and kindred enthu- 
siasms appear to have rendered the two actors 
congenial to each other. Fondness for and 
familiarity with Shakespeare may be noted in 
both, with something more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the great masters of painting, 
a liking for literature and facility in the use of 
the pen, and a high sense of the dignity of their 
calling as dramatic artists. 

Having introduced the name of Boswell, let 
us permit Mr. Wilson to do what Boswell has 
done in the first part of his book ; that is, let us 
listen while the younger man narrates the cir- 
cumstances of his first entering the presence of 
the elder. 

“TI first saw him one Saturday afternoon, in 1870, as 
I can see him now, on the southwest corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Sixth Avenne, New York, eating 
Malaga grapes out of a paper bag. In those days there 
was a fruit-stand on that corner. He stood on the curb- 
stone abstractedly eating the grapes and watching the 
crowd file into Booth’s Theatre for the matinee per- 
formance of ‘ Rip van Winkle,’ which was then in the 
midst of an eight months’ run. How I drank him in 
and ate him up as he stood there, — and I remember 
how, boy-like, T brushed past him just to be able to feel 
that I had come in contact with him! My action had 
not disturbed him, for he did not turn toward me vor 
make any sign that he had heard my frightened words 
of apology. This relieved me, for I was so scared at my 
temerity that I should not have known what to say or 
do. I followed him, at a respectful distance, across the 
street, past the main entrance of the theatre, to that 
mysterious portal, the stage door, through which he 
vanished from my admiring gaze.” 

The actual meeting of the two and the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance are thus described : 

“TI had been corresponding with Mr. Jefferson about 


his Autobiography, but newly begun in the November 
‘Century Magazine,’ and he had promised to help with 





*Josura Jerrerson. Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. By 
Francis Wilson. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 








gifts of prints and letters in the extra-ill of m 
own copy when the Autobiography should be published 
in book form. He asked me to come and see him, ap- 
pointing the business office of the Park Theatre, Boston, 
as the place, and one o’clock as the hour. As I entered, 
he sprang from his chair, and before anyone could 
introduce us, he had grasped me by the hand, — and 
thus was realized my youthful dream of meeting Rip 
van Jefferson.” 


The curious reader will thank Mr. Wilson for 
having adopted, as he himself confesses, some- 
thing of Boswell’s pertinacious inquisitiveness 
in gathering information for his intended vol- 
ume. On one page we are somewhat amused 
to come upon the great actor in his dressing- 
room at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, arrayed in 
a brown padded Chinese smoking jacket, and 
dozing in his chair, while his valet, the all-useful 
Karl, is in patient attendance, tickling the soles 
of his master’s feet with a feather, —a gentle 
stimulation that drew off the blood from the 
head and superinduced a feeling of drowsy com- 
fort. Again, the biographer finds Mr. Jefferson 
clothed in a full suit of biue jeans and engrossed 
in his favorite avocation, painting. 

“He must have known I was taking notes, for he 
said I must not print the Irving discussion — at least, 
not now. Sometimes I read aloud what he said, and he 
corrected me if I had mistaken him. Like Boswell, 
‘I know not how such whimsical ideas come into my 
head,’ but I asked him the most disconnected things, 
which often extracted a laugh from him and always a 
reply. . . . Boswell-like, I asked him a variety of un- 
related questions about his daughters, his sons, whether 
he meant to revive ‘The Rivals,’ why he painted with 
his fingers, why his hair kept so dark, how long he had 
been playing ‘ Rip van Winkle,’ and the like. He told 
me about his daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Farjeon, 
wife of the novelist, he had not seen for twenty years. 
‘Farjeon doesn 't write any more, does he?’ I asked. 
‘Not now,’ he replied; ‘his style has gone out of 
fashion, I suppose. I am ashamed to say I have never 
read but one or two of his books.’ ” 

The most interesting chapter in the volume 
is the one giving a full account (already known 
in part to magazine-readers) of the all-star pre- 
sentation of “ The Rivals,” ten years ago this 
month. Portraits of the actors and actresses in 
character, with their autographs in facsimile, 
accompany the narrative. The ludicrous pic- 
ture of the author himself as “ David” is the 
only portrait of him that the book contains. 
Many matters throughout the volume are, per- 
haps unavoidably, already familiar to readers of 
Mr. Jefferson’s Autobiography. The chapter 
entitled “The Author” is avowedly drawn 
largely from that work, and is somewhat of the 
nature of padding— very readable padding 
though it unquestionably is. In an excellent 
chapter called “ Characteristic Days” occurs 
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this paragraph on the burning of “« Crow’s Nest,” 
the actor’s summer home at Buzzard’s Bay : 


«« When I got your letter of sympathy,’ he remarked, 
‘I said: Of all men, Wilson has lost most by this con- 


flagration in the way of autograph letters, rae 
and what not, which I intended to send him. hen it 


was seen that the house must go,’ he continued, ‘my 
Cape Cod neighbors bethought them of saving the 
household goods, and rushed for the piano, a rattle-trap 
thing I had long thought of replacing. They made for 
that because it was big and had shiny legs, I suppose, 
and pulled it out on the grass. Much less exertion would 
have saved thousands of dollars’ worth of beautiful 
paintings. Nevertheless, I appreciate their intention, 
and am grateful for their efforts.’ ” 
As the author remarks, “ the quiet way in which 
he laughed at the thought of the ‘ natives’ tug- 
ging away at heavy furniture, while Corots, 
Diazes, Troyons, Daubignys, and Mauves were 
threatened with destruction, spoke volumes for 
his philosophy that could thus permit him to 
smile in the face of such a loss. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about it, though, was the 
keen sense of the ridiculous shown. It was alto- 
gether charming.” The next year, however, 
1892, «« Crow’s Nest ” was rebuilt, and its owner 
continued, with the same success as before, to 
play the country gentleman, entertaining his 
friends, as one may infer, with lavish hospitality. 
With a delightful touch of humor, the author 
represents him as wrestling unsuccessfully (he 
was an unskilful carver) with refractory fowls 
and joints at the head of his own board. A 
fondness for anecdote and reminiscence still 
further delayed the serving of his guests. On 
one occasion, when he was engaged in the labori- 
ous dismemberment of a duck, while each visitor 
sat in breathless expectation of having at any 
moment to catch the bird and return it to the 
platter, he paused to tell the company that he 
was reminded of Bill Nye’s observation that in 
amateur carving the gravy seldom matches the 
wall-paper. 

Of more seriously instructive matters, we have 
a good account of the genesis and development 
of the Jeffersonian “ Rip van Winkle” and 
“ The Rivals,” pages of conversation on painting 
and the drama, and every now and then bits of 
the genial actor’s philosophy of life and glimpses 
of his sunny disposition. A firm belief in a future 
existence to which this is but the merest prelude, 
and at the same time a keen enjoyment of this 
life and a determination to make the most of it, 
are what one must especially admire in this ever- 
active, alertly alive, and infectiously cheerful 
veteran of the stage. Ex-President Cleveland 
figures somewhat prominently in the book, in 
connection with Jefferson’s fishing diversions. 





Just a paragraph from Mr. Cleveland’s remin- 
iscences of his holiday companion, contributed 
to the book, must be given here. The incident 
narrated is of the most trivial sort, but is a 
welcome aid to the imagination. 

“ We were fishing for weakfish — called by Buzzard’s 
Bay fishermen ‘Squeteague.’ He [Jefferson] had a 
most exasperating habit of viciously jerking a fish after 
he was fairly hooked and during his struggling efforts 
to resist fatal persuasion boatwards. It looked to me 
like courting failure on the part of the fisherman to 
indulge in these unnecessary twitches. So on one occa- 
sion when he had a fish hooked and was enlivening the 
fight by terrific yanks, I said to him, ‘ What do you jerk 
him that way for?’ With an expression that comprises 
really all there is of the story, he turned his face to me 
and said, ‘ Because he jerked me.’ What a trivial thing 
this is to tell, and yet I cannot recall anything that illus- 
trates better the quickness and drollery of his conceits.” 

What will be new to many readers is the fact 
that Jefferson was so much of a painter that he 
gave two exhibitions of his own work — sixteen 
pictures at the first, fifty-five at the second —at 
the Fisher Galleries in New York, and, what is 
more, actually sold some of his canvases. Con- 
scious that even a great actor’s fame is of short 
duration, he longed to create something in this 
other branch of art that should survive him. 
But perhaps, after all, he rested his hopes of 
lasting renown most confidently on his one con- 
siderable work of literature, the Autobiography. 

Mr. Wilson’s loving intimacy with his brother 
player (though “ father” would perhaps be the 
better word here), as well as his familiarity with 
the literature, especially the biography, of his 
profession, well qualifies him to produce, as he 
has produced, a pleasing and worthy portrait of 
one whom the theatre-goers of America, En- 
gland, and Australia will long cherish in fond 


remembrance. Percy F. BicKne.L. 








THE RE-SHAPING OF THE ORIENT.* 





It is now about two years since an official 
of the Chinese foreign customs service writ- 
ing under the nom de plume of B. L. Putnam 
Weale published his pioneer volume in the field 
of Far Eastern politics. This work, entitled 
“Manchu and Muscovite,” comprised an illu- 
minating, if not altogether novel, exposition 
of Russian power and policy in the disputed 
district of Manchuria. It predicted the war 
which very quickly came, and in general pro- 
phesied pretty nearly the course of events which 
recent history has actually recorded. On the 





* Tue Re-SHAPING OF THE Far East. By B. L. Putnam Weale. 
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basis of its accuracy and judiciousness, students 
of international relations gladly acclaimed Mr. 
Weale as one of the most keen-sighted and fair- 
minded of the many people who write or have 
written on the affairs of the Orient. When, 
therefore, it was announced several months ago 
that a larger and in many ways more ambitious 
work was forthcoming from his pen, those who 
have a special interest in such subjects looked 
for its appearance with more than ordi in- 
terest. It was but fair to expect from such a 
writer a first-hand discussion of conditions and 
problems in Eastern Asia surpassing in compre- 
hensiveness, virility, and general excellence, as 
well as in timeliness, all other treatises of its 
character as yet available. It is pleasant to be 
assured, after an examination of the two stout 
volumes just published, that in nearly all essen- 
tial respects confidence has not been misplaced 
and favorable anticipation has been at least 
fairly well justified. “The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East” is by no means a perfect work of its 
kind, but its indisputable merits far outweigh 
the faults which even the most captious critic 
could ascribe to it. 

The task which Mr. Weale has set himself is 
a stupendous one. It is nothing less than to 
describe the Far East as it had come to be, a 
century or more ago, under the interplay of 
peoples and forces native to it ; to trace the in- 
troduction and growth of foreign, chiefly Euro- 
pean and American, influences ; and, finally, to 
estimate the political, commercial, and social 
effects of these influences, and to forecast certain 
grave changes which they give promise of bring- 
ing about in the not remote future. This being 
its purpose, it must be observed before going 
further that the book suffers to a certain extent 
from the fact that it was written, and unfortu- 
nately sent to press, while the Russo-Japanese 
war was still in progress. While engaged in its 
preparation, Mr. Weale was laboring under the 
impression that that conflict would be waged to 
the bitter end,— that it would be prolonged 
indefinitely, until one of the contestants should be 
compelled to abandon it from sheer exhaustion. 
This misjudgment is not to be imputed to him 
as evidence of serious disqualification as an 
observer, for everybody knows that the early 
conclusion of peace came about in a wholly unan- 
ticipated manner, and that many another expert 
on the field of hostilities held the same opinion. 
But, obviously, a book on the re-shaping of the 
Orient must sacrifice an appreciable measure of 
value to the reader of to-day by stopping short 
of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 








the final and complete defeat of the Russians on 
land and sea, and the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion of the Peace of Portsmouth. Events now 
move so rapidly in the Far East that if one were 
always to await the outcome of situations there 
it is to be feared that he would never have a 
chance to write at all; at the same time, every 
reader of Mr. Weale’s book, and no doubt the 
author himself, cannot but regret that its pub- 
lication was not held back a bare six months. 
In fairness it ought to be said that even in the 
light of conditions now existing the bulk of it 
would call for comparatively little modifica- 
tion ; but of course such matters as the future 
of British influence in the Orient, the destiny 
of Korea and Manchuria, and the probabili- 
ties of Russian ion on the northwest 
frontier of China, could be dealt with in a far 
more satisfactory fashion now that the war is 
ended than while its outcome was still proble- 
matical. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Weale’s work may 
be regarded as essentially a “reading journey” 
through the Orient, particularly the regions 
north of the Yangtsze, with occasional pauses 
for the introduction of more or less elaborate 
discussions of important topics. Of the dozen 
or more chapters taken up with a narrative of 
the hypothetical journey on which the reader is 
conducted, and with descriptions of people en- 
countered and places visited, two are devoted to 
the ascent of the Yangtsze from Shanghai to 
Hankow, three to the trip by rail and cart from 
Hankow to Peking, and four to a tour from 
Peking by way of Tientsin, across the Gulf of 
Pechili, past Chefoo and around the Shantung 
coast to the little « Kaiser-stadt” of Tsingtao, 
and thence over the German railway to the 
Shantung capital, Chinanfu. Then we are taken 
to J; for a journey by rail (one chapter) 

agasaki to Tokyo in war-time. Finally, 
returning to the continent, we find ourselves in 
Korea, and three chapters more carry us from 
Fusan, in the “ heel of the boot,” to the “ panto- 
mime” capital, Seoul. These narrative chap- 
ters are not consecutive, however, and though 
as a rule delightfully written and abounding in 
information, they are manifestly designed mainly 
to keep up interest,—in the words of the author, 
“to supply the necessary atmosphere.” The 
reader will hardly agree that the travels recorded 
in them are “ unimportant,” as Mr. Weale mod- 
estly affirms in his Preface, — unless, perchance, 
he is hurried, and dislikes the somewhat discur- 
sive character which they impart to the book. 
But it is quite possible to omit their story and yet 
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get the essential things which the author has to 
say about Far Eastern conditions and prospects. 

The wealth of material contained in the twenty 
or more chapters composing the real body of Mr. 
Weale’s work defies analysis or even adequate 
description within brief space. The most im- 
portant topics discussed at length (aside from 
historical matters) are railways as political 
weapons in the Orient, the foreign dominance 
in Peking, the character of the present Chinese 
government, the foreign services of China, Ger- 
man operations and ambitions in China, Anglo- 
Japanese relations, Japanese and non-Japanese 
interests in Korea, the attitude of Oriental 

vernments and peoples toward the late war, 

inese and Chino-~Japanese relations, 
Franco-Belgian scheming in the Far East, the 
attitude of the United States toward Oriental 
problems, and the re-arming and general rehab- 
ilitation of China. 

Mr. Weale’s fundamental conception is that 
the Far East is in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
and will so continue for a long time to come, 
quite irrespective of the results of the war which 
was in progress as he wrote, or of any similar 
future contest which now seems at all possible. 
With unqualified emphasis he repudiates the 
notion that the defeat of Russia will mean that 
everything will be quiet in the Far East for 
decades to come, without any other work being 
necessary than that which may be accomplished 
by the victorious Japanese armies. From his 
point of view, the war which the world has lately 
followed with so much interest is to be regarded 
as not in any sense a final struggle over the issues 
involved, but rather a mere episode, likely to 
have only temporary effects, and, in one form 
or another, to be repeated many times before 
international concord. shall become the normal 
condition in the Orient. This may not be an 
altogether agreeable opinion, but it is one which 
many careful students besides Mr. Weale have 
been forced to adopt, and on the whole it must 
be admitted that existing conditions give it 
good warrant. So far as occasions for dispute, 
rivalry, and open conflict are concerned, the 
recent war certainly leaves the situation in all 
essential respects about as bad as before. All 
the old elements remain, — the same nationali- 
ties, the same jealousies, the same suspicions, 
even the same old pledges concerning the evacu- 
ation and garrisoning of Manchuria. The Far 
Eastern Question has lost not a whit of its capac- 
ity for inducing international friction. 

As Mr. Weale clearly points out, this unset- 
tlement of the Orient is an inevitable consequence 





of the helplessness and immobility of China. A 
condition of permanent amity and stability is to 
be expected only when China shall have become 
a really modernized nation, able and determined 
to manage her own affairs without any interposi- 
tion on the part of foreign powers. Obviously 
this consummation is yet a good way off, though 
the signs of its approach are now rapidly in- 
creasing. In many the most satisfactory 
portions of Mr. Weale’s book are those which 
have to do with the great awakening now indis- 
putably in progress in the empire of the Celes- 
tials. Particular stress is laid on the efforts at 
present being made to provide the nation, for 
the first time in its history, with a thoroughly 
organized and disciplined army. Two years ago 
the Chinese army numbered 100,000 men ; to- 
day it numbers just twice as many; and when 
the plans which have lately been determined 
upon shall have been realized, its fighting 
strength will be 1,250,000. General Yin Tchang, 
who will presently return to Peking from Berlin 
where he has been studying the greatest military 
machine known to modern times, and who will 
have supreme charge of the upbuilding of the 
new army, declares that his nation proposes no 
longer to depend for her territorial integrity 
upon the good graces of foreign powers, and that 
it is her firm purpose henceforth to command 
respect by being in a position to enforce it. It is 
the belief of Mr. Weale that the arming of China 
is to be no mere fiction, but a bitter reality with 
which other nations will shortly be compelled 
to reckon. On this point he writes as follows : 

“ During a voyage of at least 2,500 miles through a 
number of provinces I was careful to pay special atten- 
tion to the military question and to engage every Chinese 
officer and man time would permit in conversation. I 
was thus able to convince myself amply of several im- 
portant things, chief of which is the following: that 
every Chinese commander and soldier has at last real- 
ized that rifles and ammunition must be properly kept, 
that drill must be constant, that discipline must be very 


- strict, and that the art of war must be studied day and 


night before troops can dare to face modern armies. 
Everywhere I found clean rifles and proper ammuni- 
tion, suitable uniforms and splendid-looking men housed 
in good, modern barracks. In his summer straw hat 
and imitation khaki clothing, or in his winter turban of 
sombre black and tight-fitting tunic and loose trousers, 
the modern Chinese soldier presents a most business- 
like and resolute , and when a battalion of 
such fellows click through their drill, the immense gulf 
separating them from the former effete creatures who, 
miserably paid and entirely under-fed, masqueraded as 
serious soldiery, is clearly apparent. And whilst the 
ordinary man all over the world still pictures the Chinese 
soldier as this effete and worthless coolie, the fact is 
becoming more and more clear to European military 
agents in China that the Chinaman is not only not effete 
and worthless but that he is being developed into the 
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most formidable soldier on the continent of Asia. Con- 
temptuous of death, physically far superior to the 
Japanese, with an immense pride of race and a quick- 
ness and an ingenuity which far eclipse that of all other 
Eastern races, it requires but good leaders and a careful 
selection from the great masses of men available to 
evolve regiments, divisions, and army corps, which, 
conscious of their strength, will defy the best troops of 
Europe. . . . China and her swarming millions, who 
now number nearly ten times the population of Japan, 
is and will be to the Continent of Asia what Russia is 
and will be to the Continent of Europe. Russia has 
temporarily failed because her imagination — that im- 
mense and wonderful imagination— has been too big 
for her. China has failed often, too, for other reasons. 
But, failures or no failures, considered in its broadest 
aspect, the Chinese are destined to be one of the three 
great nationalities of the world.” 

The operation of foreign influences in China 
is discussed by Mr. Weale at great length, but, 
unfortunately, in a spirit so narrow and inhos- 
pitable that the conclusions at which he arrives 
are often sadly vitiated by his ill-chosen point of 
view. Mr. Weale is an Englishman to the core, 
and he writes with little sympathy for anything 
that is not English. The burden of his book is 
a lamentation at the recent weakness and ineffi- 
ciency of English diplomacy in the Orient and 
a solemn call to firmer policies and bolder meth- 
ods. He coolly assumes that England has a 
peculiar mission in the East, — a mission which, 
sad to relate, she has not recently been fulfilling 
as she should, but which, none the less, every 
other power is bound in honor to respect and in 
no wise hinder. On this theory, quite naturally, 
the Germans, the French, the Belgians, the 
Russians, and even the Americans, come in for 
more or less severe castigation. The remarkable 
achievements of the Germans in Shantung and 
the Yangtsze valley form a fascinating chapter 
in recent Far Eastern history, simply as an ex- 
ample of daring national enterprise. One may 
not approve of what has been done, but he must 
at least lament that Mr. Weale’s anti-German 
proclivities have caused him to lose a splendid 
opportunity to give the world a full and unpre- 
judiced account of this subject. In a similar 
way, the part which the United States has taken 
in the development of the Orient is very inade- 
— presented, if not actually perverted. 

author plainly proposes to heap ridicule 
upon American influence and policies in China, 
but the attempt falls rather flat. That there 
have been errors, nobody doubts; and that 
American diplomats and consuls in the Far East 
have not always been what might be desired, 
everybody admits; but that the same thing 
can be said of even the English, is a fact equally 


obvious. 





So far as subject-matter is concerned, then, 
Mr. Weale’s book is of very uneven value. The 
portions which are least adequate are as a rule 
those which deal with the topics of largest im- 
portance. Asa record of travel, it is very good 
indeed ; as a summary of historical develop- 
ments, it is even better; but as a presentation 
of actual existing conditions and problems, it 
is in places all but an utter failure, — and 
owing entirely, as has been suggested, not to the 
author’s lack of information, but to his prejudice 
and i ip. The work is distinctly worth 
while, but it might easily have been made more 
valuable than it is. At the very least, it might 
have been written with a little more regard for 
considerations of style. The narrative chapters 
not infrequently fall into a strain quite a bit 
more gossipy, even slangy, than is defensible in 
a book of such solid character. The careful 
reader will often be annoyed by evidences of 
hasty preparation and inadequate revision. The 
work of the proofreader has likewise been far 
from perfect. There are curious errors in the 
printing of titles and sub-titles (as on pages 45 
and 334 of Volume I.), where of all places one 
would expect absolute correctness. The punctu- 
ation, too, abounds in anomalies, for which 
presumably the author is responsible. On the 
other hand, mention should not fail to be made 
of the abundant and uniformly excellent illus- 
trations with which the book is embellished ; also 
of the elaborate appendix containing a dozen or 
more useful documents relating to Far Eastern 


affairs since 1896. Freperic Austin Oae. 








WALPOLE LETTERS, OLD AND NEwW.* 


Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s new edition of Wal- 
pole’s letters runs to sixteen handsome volumes ; 
and contains over three thousand letters, about 
a hundred of which are now printed for the first 
time. Many of the old letters are here given in 
fuller form than they had in previous editions ; 
and there is evidence on every hand that the 
editor has flinched from none of that almost 
painful assiduity in research and collation which 
we now exact of all comers. On the whole, her 
text would seem to be more accurate and more 
nearly intact than any of its predecessors. In 
one respect, however, the editorial method must 
be said to have been regrettably arbitrary, not 

*Tae Lerrers or Horace WaLPoLge. Edited by Mrs. Paget 


Toynbee. In sixteen volumes. Illustrated in photogravure. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
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to say unscrupulous. It would not be true to 
say that Mrs. Paget Toynbee has bowdlerized 
Walpole. One might find ground of quarrel 
that she attempts no consistent expurgation. 
She has allowed very many passages to stand 
which are not to be recommended to the young 
person or easily stomached by the old one who 
wishes to mend his author to fit his individual 
sense of propriety. Two safe courses would 
seem to be open to the editor of a writer like 
Walpole: to clip, amend, and otherwise pretty 
frankly manipulate him for “ popular ”’ use ; or 
to take him as he comes and present him as he 
was, without fear or favor, without any sort of 
sense of personal responsibility for him. It is 
quite clear that in her present attempt to pro- 
duce something approaching a “ final” edition 
of Walpole, — a certainly elaborate edition cal- 
culated to take its place with some state upon 
other than “ popular” shelves, — the editor 
should have taken the latter course. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many passages have been omitted 
from the earlier letters as “ unfit for publica- 
tion.” These omissions have all been scru- 
pulously indicated in the footnotes; but the 
reader is left with an uneasy sense of incom- 
pleteness. It would certainly be more com- 
fortable for persons of delicacy if all gifted 
tongues and pens had from the beginning of 
things been untainted with double meanings, 
not to say such frank indecencies as our eight- 
eenth century letter-writer was capable of. 
One may reasonably contend that a world which 
we should like to see moral, or proper, does not 
need to have preserved for it the passing leers 
and innuendoes of a defunct man about town. 
But there is « special reason why, since the 
edition lays claim to authority, most of Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee’s omissions must be deplored. 
They occur in the important correspondence 
with Horace Mann. This correspondence Wal- 
pole himself transcribed with a direct view to 
its publication. He allowed the passages in 
question to stand, and thus, however mistakenly, 
gave them his authority. The original manu- 
script still exists, and it is hardly to be doubted 
that sooner or later the passages in question 
will take their place in some version which, other 
things being equal, will supplant Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee’s. For the moment she may be excus- 
able in preferring to connect her name with a 
more presentable Walpole ; but Walpole was not 
always presentable according to modern stand- 
ards of propriety, and it is by his personal 
standard, like that of a Montaigne, a Pepys, or a 
Rousseau, that we shall in the end wish to judge 











him. We resent the decision of any editor as 
to what is “fit for publication.” A certain 
piquant edge is given to our distrust of the 
present editor’s judgment by the retention of 
various passages in letters from Walpole to — 
of all conceivable persons — Miss Hannah More. 

To read with some consecutiveness, let us not 
say all, but many of these old letters, is to ask 
oneself wherein their charm lies, what has kept 
them alive so long. Their writer was neither 
a very noble nor a very amiable character. In 
youth he was everything offensive suggested by 
the eighteenth century label “« Wit.” He was 
@ popinjay, a fopling, an insincere beau, a blasé 
man about town; in middle life he remained a 
superannuated sophomore ; in age even he did 
not cease to ogle or to sneer. He had the con- 
ceit of a Montaigne or a Pepys without their 
healthy full-blooded joy in being alive. He was, 
in short, by his own laborious testimony, very 
much an ass. Yet he did not err in fancying 
that he would be remembered and read not un- 
gratefully by posterity. For better as well as 
for worse he was that antiquated phenomenon, 
a Wit. Is his esprit artificially cultivated under 
glass? It lives. Is his man-of-the-worldliness 
now become a somewhat discredited exhibit? 
We still regard it with some attention. 

To the student of eighteenth century society 
Walpole is of course invaluable. Here is gossip 
concerning how many of those notabilities of 
whom we know something from Pope, from Bos- 
well, or from Fanny Burney. Here are other 
touches which reveal to us the common point of 
view, or the fashionable point of view, in con- 
nection with all sorts of matters, from small-pox 
to the French Revolution, from Shakespeare to 
Loo. Here is gossip of the royalties, properly 
obscure as to nomenclature, — hints about the 
latest court scandals, — description of the most 
fashionable routs, of executions at Tyburn ; here 
is a slighting allusion to Shakespeare, and quaint 
mention of Pepys, not yet made famous through 
the publication of the Diary, as “ the Secretary 
of the Admiralty,” and of Charlotte Corday as 
‘the woman who stabbed Marat.” Here, too, 
are not a few excellent criticisms of contemporary 
work, such as this on Mme. D’Arblay’s “ Ca- 
milla”: “I will only reply by a word or two to 
the question you seem to ask ; how I like ‘ Ca- 
milla’? I do not care to say how little. Alas! 
she has reversed experience, which I have long 
thought reverses its own utility by coming at the 
wrong end of our life when we do not want it. 
This author knew the world and penetrated 
characters before she had stepped over the thresh- 
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old ; and now she has seen so much of it, she has 
little or no insight at all: perhaps she appre- 
hended having seen too much, and kept the bags 
of foul air that she brought from the Cave of 
Tempests too closely tied.” This is a plain and 
summary way of speech, which, with true cour- 
tesy, he avoids uttering to Dr. Burney, who 
makes fond inquiry of him upon the same head. 

And indeed Walpole is not so bad as, in his 
self-conscious youth and prime, he chose to paint 
himself. Steadily he mellows and softens with 
increasing years ; gradually the mask of cynicism 
slips away from him ; gradually the hard outline 
of his self-absorption is modified. The last of 
these volumes, containing letters written during 
the decade by which he survived the three score 
and ten years, are those which come nearest 
attaching one personally to Walpole, by a tie 
comparable to that which binds one to Gray or 
Cowper. With all their ancient gallantries and 
valetudinarian complaints, they ring truer, are 
pleasanter to re-read, than the artful records of 
his earlier and sprightlier pen. 

H. W. Boynton. 








A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER IN THE LAND 
OF PIZARRO.* 


“The Isthmian Canal and the West Coast Coun- 
tries of South America” is the subject of the very 
latest volume added to our library of South American 
travel. The author, Mr. C. M. Pepper, is announced 
as a “newspaper man” and a member of the “ per- 
manent Pan-American railway committee”; he is 
evidently a traveller of experience, he is a competent 
observer, and in this fine volume has made skilful 
and by no means tedious use of the latest available 
statistics. As a result we have an unusual book. 
While the style is that of the “newspaper man,” 
rather cursory and with no pretence to grace, the 
subject-matter is interesting both for what the author 
experiences and for the evident sincerity with which 
he presents his view. We have to do with a real 
traveller, who goes with a purpose, who sees the 
regions he describes and sees them in an interesting 
way ; his observations are accurate, and his statistics 
are no more extended than is essential to the 
argument. 

Our author sets out to demonstrate the effect which 
the Isthmian canal is having, and is likely to have, 
upon the commercial relations of the South American 
republics. The book is really an argument for the 
speedy construction of the great canal, and the 
attempt is to show that, once this bit of interoceanic 

*PaNaMa TO Patagonia. " 


Coast of South America. By Charles M. Pepper. With maps 
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highway is in operation, all the tides of South Ameri- 
can commerce will set our way. Brazil, forsooth, 
may still in that day have Rio Janeiro and Para, 
and a few other cities of the eastern coast may still 
be allowed a place on the map, to carry on dealings 
with England and Germany as heretofore ; but the 
vast bulk of South American commerce must pres- 
ently flow westward and northward, not from the 
coast alone of Chile and Peru, but from Argentina 
and the Amazons, and from many an unsuspected 
and unheard-of valley in the Andes and the Cordil- 
leras, to New Orleans and New York, thence to be 
redistributed, if need be, to the waiting shores of 
Euro 

It must be confessed that Mr. Pepper, by his 
energy, enthusiasm, and industry, has gone far to 
establish his contention. What with shortened sea- 
routes, the impulse of new enterprise, the activity of 
the American market, the increasing demand in the 
United States for South American rubber, and above 
all, the rapid extension of railway service between 
all the states in question, it does seem as if all things 
American were presently “coming our way.” 

It will surprise most readers, we think, to learn 
that the great rivers of South America, the forks and 
tributaries of the Amazon, are navigable for large 
steamers to within a few hundred (actually less than 
three hundred) miles of the Pacific Ocean! It is as 
if one could enter the Mississippi and sail to the 
Humboldt Basin! Of course, in the Andes railways 
may not follow altogether the shortest trails ; but the 
railway necessary to connect the Peruvian port of 
Paita with Bellenista on the Maranon, a branch of 
the Amazon, will be only three hundred and ten miles 
in length, and sixty miles are already in operation. 
From Bellenista to the falls of Monserriche, on the 
same river, is less than one hundred miles, and there 
the traveller meets steamers from the Atlantic sea- 
board. Over such a situation and such a prospect, 
the Isthmian canal once built, our traveller grows 
naturally enthusiastic; he would reverse the centu- 
ries, almost the current of the rivers ; the whole tide 
of Amazonian commerce, with all the untold wealth 
of the Brazilian forests, shall flow westward to Bal- 
boa’s sea, and enter the trade channels of the world 
by the gates of Panama. 

But Paita is not the only port of vantage. There 
is Callao; only two hundred and twenty-five miles 
of difficult railway-building is needed to bring Callao 
in touch with the flood-plains of Brazil. In similar 
fashion, every South American port on the Pacific 
coast is shown to have a prospect and a promise. 
Guayaquil is already the exit of Ecuador, with 
a narrow-guage road already “creeping” toward 
Quito. This, once arrived, will of course bring 
westward all the commerce of the little republic. 
Peruvian Arica is the port for imprisoned Bolivia, 
and is distant only a little more than three hundred 
miles from La Paz, the capital of the mountain 
commonwealth. In the mountains of Bolivia lie 
waiting for exit every species of mineral wealth, in 
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her high valleys every opportunity for profitable 
agriculture; once the canal is open, railways will 
bring the wealth of Bolivia to the sea and thence 
by Panama to the shores of the United States. Nor 
is this all. Valparaiso, now fabulously rich in the 
sale of its nitrates, the accumulations of geological 
ages, will no doubt hasten to bring its tribute to our 
doors ; and, better, all the products of the wide plains 
of Argentina, soon to be farmed like the prairies of 
Towa and Illinois, must seek an outlet westward 
along railways even now building, and pour through 
the capital of Chile. 

Such is the argument of the volume. Its twenty- 
two chapters exhibit no arrangement, follow no par- 
ticular sequence; the reader may essay any one of 
them, and find a discussion of some South American 
problem, — but always from the isthmian view-point, 
and every chapter closes in a reference to the great 
canal 


But because we have to deal with commerce and 
trade, it must by no means be inferred that we have 
time for nothing else. Our traveller is a traveller, 
and he takes the reader along comfortably, and has 
often time to stop and show him the exquisite beauty 
of some sheltered Andean valley, or the glittering 
summits of eternal snow where these limit some 
Peruvian or Bolivian landscape. With him, we listen 
to rushing mountain torrents or cross the almost im- 
passable mountain deserts. Sometimes he takes us 
with him to visit his friends, and we catch pleasant 
glimpses of the cosmopolitan social life that domi- 
nates the far-off southern capitals. Betimes socio- 
logical problems come to view. We walk among the 
“cholos,” we see the hard conditions of the poor in 
Valparaiso,— no vale of paradise, alas! for thou- 
sands of its people. Again, we watch the formal 
processions of the church, or hear of the conduct of 
elections, where open fraud determines the event 
with a completeness that would make our most ex- 
pert political manipulator faint for astonishment. 

But for all the order and disorder of our South 
American neighbors, a better day is dawning. They 
are doing great things for themselves. Long ener- 
vated by too easily acquired wealth, the sale of their 
natural resources, they now look forward to per- 
manent social and political relations and to stable 
industries. For a prime stimulus to effort, and for 
& perpetual determinant in all the future weal of 
millions of South American people, intelligent men 
in every South American republic now look to the 
completion of the Panama canal. 

The book before us will be of value to every 
American who would keep in touch with our own 
commercial development ; nor less does it deserve a 
place in the alcove devoted to books of travel. It 
is well-printed, and has many interesting half-tone 
illustrations. The maps, while helpful, are not as 
good by any means as the subject deserves. They 
appear to be copies, in some cases at least, and the 
names they bear are not infrequently illegible. 


Tuomas H. Macsripe. 





THE BASIS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


The motive of Professor Pfleiderer’s book on 
“Christian Origins” is best described in his own 
words : 

“The viewpoint from which the origin of Christianity is 
herein described is purely historical. . . . It lies in the nature 
of things that such a y historical description of the ori- 
gin of our religion differ vastly and in many ways from 
the traditional Church presentation. Hence, this book has 
not been written for such readers as feel satisfied by the tra- 
ditional church-faith. It may hurt their feelings easily, and 
confuse them in their convictions ; I would feel sorry for that, 
because I cherish a for every honest faith. But I 
know that in all classes and circles of society to-day there are 
many men and women who have entirely outgrown the tra- 
ditional church-faith and who are possessed of an urgent 
desire to learn what is to be thought, from the standpoint of 
modern science, concerning the origin of this faith and con- 
cerning the eternal and temporal in it. To go out toward 
such truth-seekers is a duty which the trained representative 
of science dare not shirk.” 

The work is condensed and devoid of technicalities, 
and has been rendered into excellent English. Its 
author is a distinguished and highly competent 
seholar, who has devoted many years to the subject. 
So far as any discussion of such intricate and obscure 
matters can be said to have authority, Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
book may be admitted to possess that attribute. It 
will come as a revelation to many whose ideas have 
been completely muddled by the combination of 
ignorant and evasive teaching current to-day, and 
the prediction may be ventured that it will do much 
more, in the long run, to fortify religion than to de- 
stroy it. It is impossible to give any useful summary 
in this place. It may suffice to record the feeling 
that just as evolution, properly understood, is a far 
grander idea than that of arbitrary creation, so 
the beginnings of Christianity, in their true histori- 
cal setting, loom up in such a way as to make the 
orthodox account almost colorless by comparison. 
Such a statement will seem to many persons extrava- 
gant in the highest degree, if they have never tried 
to understand the historical point of view ; but it is 
hard to believe that they can come to a complete 
appreciation of the latter without acknowledging the 
truth of the former. If this is the case, such work 
as Dr. Pfleiderer’s rescues for us the most precious 
heritage of mankind, which is in danger of being dis- 
carded because a stupid and intellectually dishonest 
generation will not separate it from the obsolete 
elements with which it has been mixed. Daily and 
hourly, people are abandoning religious ideals or the 
young are failing to acquire them, because they are 
accompanied by tenets which cannot stand the test 
of criticism. These do not know, and there are few to 
tell them, that the story of Jesus means more, not 
less, than it did before, since it is the story of what 
man has done and been, not of the arbitrary and 
unconditioned acts of a god. Scanty as are the 
authentic details concerning the life and work of 

* CHRISTIAN Onicins. By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated from 
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Jesus, his teachings have come down through the ages, 
in spite of misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 
Shorn of recognizably spurious elements, they shine 
out more clearly than ever before, and one might 
well think they have now a chance to be accepted at 
their face-value. Are they thereby robbed of that 
mystery which religion demands? Yes, in one sense ; 
but no, in another and better one; for in them we 
find the greatest of all mysteries, the aspiration of 
the human soul to God. 

Dr. Pfleiderer takes the trouble to remark, in his 
preface, that no historical writer considers himself 
infallible, and least of all one who deals with such 
difficult problems as those of early Christianity. In 
spite of this, he shows more assurance in treating 
some of the knotty points than the facts possibly 
warrant. There is perhaps no harm in this, if the 
reader remembers the prefatory caution ; but in deal- 
ing with the resurrection story in particular, there 
seems to be a tendency to explain things away too 
completely. Thus: 


“ For the sake of this popular need of concrete proofs, the 
narrator did not avoid the contradiction that the resurrected 


naive legend, but with a secondary form of legend, influ 

by apologetic considerations” (p. 231). — 
Now why are they unerring signs of the kind indi- 
cated? I have re-read the whole account with a 
mind as open as possible, and I must say that the 
impression it leaves is simply this: that Jesus sur- 
vived the cross, and that things occurred very much 
as narrated,—except, of course, the ascension, which, 
it will be noted, breaks abruptly into an otherwise 
logical narrative. One would certainly hesitate to 
insist upon this or any other special interpretation ; 
but it seems at least probable that the story is based 
on more than apologetic fabrications and subjective 
hallucinations. 

In dealing with Peter’s answer to Jesus on the road 
to Cwsarea, “Thou art the Christ,” Dr. Pfleiderer 
remarks : 

“ But this circumstance, that the scene of Caesarea contra- 
dicts the other presupposition of the gospels so crassly, is a 
strong proof in favor of the historic character of Peter's 
answer; the distinct statement of time and place is also in 
its favor.” 

Why not apply the same argument to the resurrec- 
tion story ? 

Professor Foster’s book on “The Finality of the 
Christian Religion” is a much larger and more elab- 
orate work, intended for professional theologians 
rather than for the general public. A second vol- 
ume, increasingly constructive in character, is prom- 
ised in the near future. In many respects, this work 
is what might result from a combination of Sabatier’s 
“Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit” and Pfleiderer’s volume just noticed, — not, 
of course, without much else of an illuminating and 





interesting nature. The author explains that the 
book was written before that of Sabatier appeared ; 
while as for the portion dealing with the history of 
Christianity, it is admittedly a compilation, princi- 
pally from Wernle and Bousset. The author, in his 
preface, thus explains his attitude: 

“The book is a mirror of the development of the author's 
own experience —a de moreover, which has not 
yet come to a close; a fact which is also mirrored in the 
book. He believes that a multitude of thoughtful men and 


women are ing through an experience similar to his own ; 
and that a multitude will travel, with ing feet, 
the same via dolorosa to-morrow and the day after. tise 


pathetic and tragic, or inspiring and illuminating, spectacle, 
ing as one looks at it. that as it may, to all such 
the author offers himself as a fellow-pilgrim, not without 
some hope that they may be a little less lonely for his com- 
radeship, a little less bewildered for his guidance, and a little 
less sorrowful and di for his own joy and hope. 
At all events, he has said what he sees, as was his duty, in a 
straightforward way, obedient to Robert Browning’s advice : 
‘Preach your truth ; then let it work.’” 
As a perfectly honest and courageous presentation 
of Christianity, in the light of the most recent infor- 
mation as to physical facts, and the most earnest 
thought as to spiritual matters, Professor Foster’s 
volume cannot fail to have a great and beneficial 
influence. If it is not in any sense unique, but is 
rather a sign of the times, its significance is thereby 
increased more than diminished. It has naturally 
been criticized by those of the old school, and prob- 
ably no one regrets more than the author the mental 
suffering it is likely to occasion; but no one sees 
more clearly than he does that all this is necessary 
and inevitable, for the sake of religion itself. Indeed, 
it would ill befit a follower of Christ, of all people, 
to be afraid of new truth. 

From the standpoint of a layman, I must confess 
that the book seems to me too much elaborated in 
many places. The individual sentences are clear,, 
but arguments are carried so far, and fortified by 
such a multitude of considerations, that one is in 
danger at times of losing sight of the point. The 
style is much more like that which we are prone 
to regard as “made in Germany” than that of Dr. 
Pfleiderer’s book, which did really come from thence. 
For my own use, I have underlined in red a large 
number of the most significant phs and sen- 
tences, and I find this a distinct help; perhaps in 
another edition italics might serve the same purpose. 

T. D. A. CocKERELL. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Tokyo sends us the following 
item from the “ J Mail”: « The translation of Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ by Mr. Tsuchii Bansui, of the Sec- 
ond High School, began to appear in the January Taiyo. 
. . » Mr. Tsuchii’s rendering of some of the finer pas- 
sages seems to us to show that he has thoroughly under- 
stood them and entered into their spirit. Mr. Tsuchii 
has made a special study of poetry for many years past 
and it may confidently be predicted that this translation 
of his will take precedence of all the renderings of 
Milton’s sublimest poem which have appeared in Japan. 
It will doubtless be published in book form when the 
whole poem has been translated.” 
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RECENT ENGLISH POETRY.* 


When Mr. Thomas Hardy published the first sec- 
tion of “The Dynasts,” he warned his public that 
the rest of the work might never see the light. Ap- 
parently, the reception given to that experimental 
publication has been of an encouraging nature, for 
we now have the second section of this colossal and 
deeply-moving work, and may reasonably hope for 
the third section needed in order to complete it. The 
six acts and forty-three scenes of the instalment here 
given us begin just before the battle of Jena and end 
with Napoleon’s crushing defeat in the Peninsula. 
Wagram and Walcheren are intermediate episodes, 
and an element of quasi-private interest is provided 
by the scenes which lead to the divorce of Josephine 
and the subsequent Austrian marriage. As before, 
we have again the rapid shifting of action, the pano- 
ramic stage-setting, and the supernatural apparatus 
that proved so bewilderingly impressive when we 
first made their acquaintance. The author thinks 
nothing of a jump from Corufia to Vienna, or of a 
scene that requires us to take in at one glance both 
London and Paris, and the intervening leagues of 
land and sea. Nor does he hesitate, when human 
speech seems inadequate, to invoke the hosts of 
“phantom intelligences” created by his cosmic 
imagination, and to record their comment — pitiful, 
sinister, and ironic — upon the actions of the human 
puppets whose antics they view from their serene 
point of vantage. It is to the utterances of these 
ethereal beings that we must look for whatever of 
poetry there may be found in this dramatic pageant. 
The unfortunate Walcheren expedition inspires the 
finest poetical outburst of any length to be found 
within the volume. It is the following Chorus of 
Pities, which we are to take as echoing the plaint of 
the stricken English soldiery, and to think of as sung 
to aérial music : 

“We who withstood the blasting blaze of war 

When marshalled by the gallant Moore awhile, 

Beheld the grazing death-bolt with a smile, 

Closed combat edge to edge and bore to bore, 
Now rot upon this Isle! 








*Tue Dynasts. A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By 
Thomas Hardy. Part Second. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Nero. By Stephen Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Tracy and Lucy Robinson. New York: John Lane Co. 
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“O ancient Delta, where the fen-lights flit! 
Ignoble sediment of loftier lands, 
Thy humour clings about our hearts and hands 
And solves us to its softness, till we sit 
As we were part of it. 


“Such force as fever leaves is maddened now, 
With tidings trickling in from day to day 
Of others’ differing fortunes, wording how 
They yield their lives to baulk a tyrant’s sway — 
Yielded not vainly, they! 


“In champaigns green and purple, ae 
In town and thorpe where quiet 
Smal ndacieendaieiiedealoastine tam 
Echoes the aggressor’s arrogant career, 
And we bent pithless here! 


“ Here, where each creeping day the creeping file 
Draws past with shouldered comrades score on score, 
Bearing them to their lightless last asile, 

Where weary wave-wails from the clammy shore 


Will reach their ears no more. 


“We might have fought, and had we died, died well, 
Even if in dynasts’ discords not our own ; 
Our death-spot some sad haunter might have shown, 
Some e have asked our sires or sons to tell 
e tale of how we fell. 


“ But such bechanced not. Like the mist we fade, 
No lustrous lines engrave in story we, 
Our country’s chiefs, for their own fames afraid, 
Will leave our names and fates by this pale sea 
To perish silently!” 


To this chorus the Spirit of the Years replies : 


“ Why must ye echo as mechanic mimes 
These mortal minions’ bootless cadences, 
Played on the stops of their anatomy 
As is the mewling music on the strings 
Of yonder ship-masts by the unweeting wind, 
Or the frail tune upon this withering sedge 
That holds its papery blades against the gale ? 
— Men pass to dark corruption, at the best, 
Ere I can count five score: these why not now ? — 
The Immanent Shaper builds Its beings so 
Whether ye sigh their sighs with them or no!” 


And for a stage direction, to close the scene, we read 
that “the night fog enwraps the isle and the dying 
English army.” This is a grim sort of poetry, but 
its impressiveness is unquestionable. The concep- 
tion of the Immanent Shaper here illustrated is the 
metaphysical basis of Mr. Hardy’s drama. It isa 
conception that sometimes employs the language of 
Schopenhauer, 
“So doth the Will objectify itself,” 
and suggests, now the mood of Lucretius, now that 
of the poet of “Vastness,” but without the note of 
passionate faith that relieves the despair of that out- 
ery. It appears over and over again. The Spirit 
Ironic thus disposes of the defeat of Prussia and the 
grief of Queen Louise: 
“So the Will mye sm 


en i ane Poland did.” 
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The tragedy of the Spanish expedition is thus fore- 
shadowed by the Spirit of the Years: 
“So the Will heaves through Space, and moulds the times, 
With mortals for Its fingers! We shall see 
Again men's passions, virtues, visions, crimes, 


Which sways in brooding dark their wayfaring!” 
The Spirit of the Pities thus comments upon the 
distraught mind of the King of England : 
“The tears that lie about this plightful scene 


Of heavy travail in a suffering soul, 
Mocked with the forms and feints of royalty 
Circumstance 


To watch the throbbings of its captive lives, 

(The which may Truth forfend) and not thy said 

Unmaliced, unimpassioned, nescient Will!” 
And the same subject evokes this interchange : 


SPIRIT OF THE PITIES. 
“Something within me aches to pray 
To some Great Heart, to take away 
This evil day, this evil day! 
CHORUS IRONIC. 
“Ha-ha! That's . He'll It: — 
But where does ae , 
Yea, where abides the heart of It ? 
“Is it where sky-fires flame and flit, 
Or solar craters spew and spit, 
Or ultra-stellar night-webs knit ? 
“ What is Its shape? Man’s counterfeit ? 
That turns in some far sphere unlit 
The Wheel which drives the Infinite ? 
SPIRIT OF THE PITIES. 
“Mock on, mock on! Yet I'll go pray 
To some Great Heart, who haply may 
Charm mortal miseries away!” 
It requires a superhuman degree of fortitude to ac- 
cept this view of the mystery of life, yet no other 
seems vouchsafed to the inquiring eye of our poet, 
and he makes us feel, while under the spell of his 
imaginative vision, as if all others were but tricks 
of our self-delusion. To descend from great matters 
to small, we must mention that a wrong accentuation 
of the name Romdnoff has spoiled several verses of 
the drama. 

Although “The Dynasts” is written largely in 
prose, and although what verse it contains is of a 
rugged and uncompromising character, the work 
seems to us to contain more of the essential stuff of 
poetry than may be found in all the smoothly-flowing 
measures of “Nero,” the latest dramatic poem of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips. Mr. Hardy, at least, has 
“wrought in a sad sincerity,” however faulty his 
expression ; while artifice and rhetoric seem to be 
the chief ingredients of the work of the younger 
poet. The decline from “ Paolo and Francesca ” and 
“ Ulysses” is discouragingly marked. The nearest 
approach to a purple patch is the following page, in 
which Nero’s imagination pictures a conflagration 
which shall consume the world: 
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And last, this universe a single flame.” 

In reading this, one is all the time conscious of the 
workman, and can almost see him as he pieces the 
composition bit by bit, until he thinks he has said 
enough. A comparison of this with the clos- 
ing scene of Mr. Moody’s “Masque of Judgment” 
would afford an instructive illustration of the differ- 
ence between mechanical artifice and imaginative 
vision. “Nero” is in four acts, beginning with the 
secret murder of Claudius, and ending with the burn- 
ing of the city. The chief element of artistic unity is 
provided by the character of Agrippina: her ambi- 
tion makes Nero emperor ; her own murder avenges 
that crime; and the crime of the son is in a measure 
avenged by the remorse that gnaws his consciousness 
thereafter. Aside from this, the trait of Nero most 
emphasized is that of his artistic dilettanteism, 
which is the key to the author’s treatment of his 
character. 


Mr. John Payne is widely known as the founder 
of the Villon Society and as the translator of Villon 
and of the Arabian Nights. He is perhaps less 
widely known as the translator of Boccaccio and 
Bandello, of Omar and Hafiz, and of many miscella- 
neous Arabic tales. These translations, numbering 
twenty-seven volumes, have been the main occupa- 
tion of his life, and have, to a certain extent, ob- 
scured his original work. But no lover of what is 
noblest in English poetry can afford to neglect his 
five volumes of verse, or the new matter that accom- 
panies the Villon Society reprint of that verse in 
two quarto volumes. American readers should, then, 
be deeply grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Robinson 
for their labor of love in editing for the American 
public the “Selections from the Poetry of John 
Payne,” which is now published in a single substan- 
tial volume, and which is supplied with an extremely 
interesting study of his work as a whole. Mr. Payne 
has never been a popular poet, and possibly never 
will become one, but he long ago won the suffrages 
of the elect, and the praise of such men as Arnold, 
Horne, Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton, and Mr. Swinburne may well 
console him (if he care at all about the matter) for 
the lack of popular applause. A prodigious scholar, 
an accomplished musician, a lover of children and 
animals, a thorough technician, and an indefatigable 
worker, he has raised to himself a literary monu- 
ment that will not easily be overthrown. Of the 
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poems included in the present selection, the ballads 
are perhaps the most striking, but their length and 
closely-knit texture preclude our making use of them 
for purposes of illustration. The beautiful poem 
called “ Shadow-Soul,” although a long one, is more 
amenable to the extractive process, and yields such 
stanzas as these: 


“ But over me a charm is cast, 
A spell of flowers and fate and fire ; 


That sweeps the courses of 8 yells 


“ By times, too, as I walk alone, 
The mists roll up before my eyes 
And unto me strange lights are shown 
And many a dream of sapphire skies ; 
The world and all its cares are gone ; 
I walk awhile in Paradise.” 


“ Haply, one day these songs of mine 
Some world-worn mortal shall console 
With savour of the bitter wine 
Of tears crushed out from a man’s dole ; 
And he shall say, tears in his eyne, 
There was great love in this man’s soul !” 


The poet’s preoccupation with music is here chiefly 
illustrated in a lovely poem inspired by Gluck’s 
“ Armide,” and in a copy of dedicatory verses to 
Richard Wagner. 


“O strong sweet soul, whose life is as a mountain, 
Hymned round about with stress of spirit-choirs, 
Whose mighty song leaps sunward like a fountain, 
Reaching for lightnings from celestial fires, — 
“O burning heart and tender, highest, mildest, 
Nightingale-throated, with the eagle’s wing, — 
This sheaf of songs, culled where the ways are wildest 
And the shade deepest, to thy feet I bring. 
“ Thine is the Future — hardly theirs the Present, 
The flowerless days that put forth leaf and die — 
Theirs that lie steeped in idle days and pleasant, 
Letting the pageant of the years pass by. 
“ For the days hasten when shall all adore thee, 
All at thy spring shall drink and know it sweet ; 
All the false temples shall fall down before thee, 
Ay, and the false gods crumble at thy feet. 


“Then shall men set thee in their holy places, 
Hymn thee with anthems of remembering ; 
Faiths shall spring up and blossom in thy traces, 
Thick as the violets cluster round the Spring.” 
The poem which includes these stanzas is dated 
1872, which shows it to be the product of an inde- 
pendent and far-seeing judgment. The echo of Mr. 
Swinburne’s “Mater Triumphalis” is obvious, but 
that makes the verses none the less significant. Of 
the score or more of sonnets here given, we must 
quote one of the four inscribed to the Indian Savior 
of mankind. The one preceding has asked the 
question : 
“Ts there no sage of all we turn unto 
Will guide us to the guerdon of our strife ?” 





And the answer is thus given: 
“ Yes, there is one : for the sad sons of man, 


Of the influences that have shaped the development 
of this poet, we are thus told by the editors: “The 
poets to whom he acknowledges an actual debt are, 
first of all, the singer — 
‘Whose radiant brow is crowned 
With triple coronals ineffable, 
3 Attesting the assay of heaven and hell,’ 
an 
‘The glad master standing with one foot 
On earth and one foot in the Faery land,’ 
of the postlude to the narrative poem ‘Salvestra.’ 
After Dante’s sway and Spenser’s he owns that of 
minds so diverse as Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Henry Vaughan, Landor (in the ‘ Hellenics’), Words- 
worth, Heine (whom at one time he knew by heart), 
and Browning (in ‘Men and Women,’ ‘ Paracelsus,’ 
and the plays). Repelled by Swinburne’s earliest 
work, he came later to place him next to Shake- 
speare. Before the publication of ‘The Masque of 
Shadows,’ the influence of Emerson had given way 
to that of Schopenhauer, and this in its turn led 
to the study of the Vedantic philosophy of ancient 
India, which eventually became the poet’s chief 
mental and moral guide.” 


Mr. Andrew Lang, following the famous example 
of Bottom, takes care to explain that things are 
not always what they seem in his “ New Collected 
Rhymes,” and that his “ Loyal Lyrics” in praise of 
the Stuart cause “ must not be understood as implying 
a rebellious desire for the subversion of the present 
illustrious dynasty.” It is well that he makes this 
disclaimer, for we should not like to have him drawn 
and quartered at present, yet this might be his fate 
were the Hanoverian usurper to take too literally 
the poet’s vows of allegiance to the White Rose and 
the “rightful king.” Besides this group of songs 
devoted to a lost cause, the volume contains spirited 
ballads, cricket, golf, and angling rhymes, delicious 
parodies, and humorous verse upon artistic and 
bookish themes. “A Remonstrance with the Fair” 
is one of the happiest pieces. 


And 
Is a thing that no man may explain, 
And if any one asks for a true rede 
He asketh in vain. 
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With Ships in the Night?” 
The “Jubilee Poems” (by bards that were silent) 
constitute a group of parodies so good that it is dif- 


fieult to choose among them. 
perhaps the best. 
“ For, in the stream and stress of thi 
That breaks around us like the sea, 
There comes to Peasants and to Kings 
The solemn Hour of Jubilee ; 
If they, till strenuous Nature give 
Some fifty harvests, chance to live! 


“ Ah, Fifty harvests! But the corn 
Is grown beside the barren main, 
Is salt with sea-spray, blown and borne 
Across green un plain ; 
And life, lived out for fifty years, 
Is briny with the spray of tears! 


“ Ah, such is Life, to us that live 
Here, in the twilight of the Gods, 
ee SOS ae aaa 
And sigh snd murmur, What's the odds 
So long’s you're happy? Nay, what Man 
began?” 


“On Any Beach” is 


Finds Happiness since Time 


Mr. Herbert's “ Poems of the Seen and the Un- 
seen” proclaim the author a Wordsworthian, not 
merely by their frequent use of quotations from 
Wordsworth, but also by the spirit in which they 
approach the shrine of nature. “Anima Alauda” 
may illustrate this point. 

“ A heaven of light doth compass round, 
In prayer, the laverock-soul ; 
Outsoaring, in her song, the ground, — 
Upswinging tow’rds her Goal ; 
“ Until the world, a blending mist, 
Hath melted from her eyes ; 
And all above, like amethyst, 
There gleam the unchanging skies.” 
In another aspect, Mr. Herbert’s verse has affinities 
with the utterance of the transcendentalists and the 
mystics, a quality revealed in his paraphrases from 
Platen and Rickert, as well as by echoes of philoso- 
phers from Plato to Coleridge. The following irre- 
gular sonnet is peculiarly typical of his mode of 
Congas and expression : 

“The mind of Man reflects the Universe : 

No cosmic law, no rule of the Pan, 

But in that mind its being doth rehearse : 

If all was made, then all was made for Man. 


These poems make up for their deficiency in musical 


utterance by the earnestness of their aspiration and 
the compactness of their thought. 








Mr. Rickett’s “ a of Love and Nature” are 
fairly commonplace in thought, but occasionally 
arrest the attention by a bit of rhapsodical outburst 


or startling imagery. 
“Discord! and Death! and Dust! 
Rot! and devouring Rust! 
From the lover's heart a god shall start, 
But devils are born of lust.” 


This author does better when, as in “The Sea,” he 
adopts a more quiet diction. 
“The sorrow of the mighty sea 

Murmurs in its immensity, 

And for its one long, sounding grief 

Eternity has no relief 

Nor word for all the rock-white pain, 

But out, far out, upon the main 

The troubled sapphire of its breast 

Sinks to a silence without rest. 


“ Blue symbol of an active power 
That stirs the passive Earth to flower! 
The gentle, passive Earth a bride 
Who blossoms answer to the tide: 
And down the hills, along the plains, 
Love pours back through her river-veins, 
Till from the kisses of the sea 
In time she bears humanity.” 


A slender volume containing “The Last Poems 
of Richard Watson Dixon” comes to us under the 
editorial supervision of Mr. Robert Bridges, and 
with a preface by Miss M. E. Coleridge. Canon 
Dixon was a poet of sincerity and thoughtfulness, 
whose work won the suffrage of the elect, particularly 
in the case of his terza rima narrative “Mano,” 
which no less a critic than Mr. Swinburne called a 
“triumphant success.” There are less than two- 
score pages in this final sheaf of song, and more 
than half of them are occupied by “Too Much 
Friendship,” a miniature epic having for its hero an 
Athenian whose fortunes (or misfortunes) suggest 
those of both King Candaules and Job. Our quota- 
tion shall be “The Earth Planet,” which is remark- 
able for its compact and vivid imagination. 


“Thou fliest far, thou fliest far, 


TW her'er be 
Yer be sped thy wondrous race : 
Nigher to thee they may not come ; 
Their eyes weep light, their lips are dumb ; 
Time is their lord, their prison space. 
“Thy lord is Time; to imitate 
a Be ee Oe aan 
Space holds thee ; but seems infinite. 
But what of them ? Thy mystery 
Or shared or not by them with thee, 
Lies in thy breast — thy parasite. 
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“ Art thou alone the planet, Earth, 
That gives to being that new birth 
Of which the womb is care and pain ? 
Lives man alone in that thick space 
Which through thin space doth hugely race, 
A clot that swims the immeasured main ? 
“Who answers? Not the instruments, 
To pierce all space which he invents, 
And to untwist each ray that beats 
From the fire-fountain of these things 
And those remote sparks, whose wings 
Win flame from nature’s other seats.” 

“ Love’s Testament ” is a sonnet-sequence of sixty- 
six numbers, the work of Mr. G. Constant Lounsbery. 
There are eleven groups of six sonnets each, classified 
under the captions of love, absence, passion, doubt, 
philosophy, content, separation, solitude, reconcilia- 
tion, jealousy, and retrospect. We select an example 
from the sixth group. 

“ Petal by petal, the sweet hours are shed, 

e seasons pass, the old leaves fall away 
Stained with the scarlet of the wounded day, 
The ancient year bows down his whitened head. 
Oh love, with stealthy feet and hurried tread 
Time urges all things on and waits his prey, 
Nor shall our tears prevent, our prayers gainsay, 
The hour that adds us to its buried dead. 
“Oh mortal loveliness, immortal change, 
While memory whispers us this prophecy, 
That the sweet lingering past shall ever be 
A sweeter future, while our hearts exchange 
The new-born pleasure of familiar love, 
Whose wings are folded, like a nesting dove.” 
After all the tenderness and rapture of the preced- 
ing sonnets, we must confess to considerable disap- 
pointment at the cynical conclusion of the whole 
matter, which counsels us to “Count not upon a 
woman,” to “trust her not,” nor lend her 
“The holy, tranquil, steadfast name of friend.” 


Nevertheless, there is much excellent poetry in Mr. 
Lounsbery’s volume. 


A weak dilution of Job and Omar, of Lucretius 
and Dante, of Milton and Tennyson, of all the poets 
who have pondered over the mysteries of life and 
death, of sorrow and sin, of the soul and its Maker, 
is offered us in “The Tree of Knowledge,” a se- 
quence of one hundred and fifty-three sonnets. A 
fair example is the following : 

“ He look’d without, and saw the rolling seas, 
The heav’ns alit with stars, the earth with flowers ; 
He heard the wail of winds when tempest lowers, 

The gentle sighing of the summer breeze, 

The nightingale that sang his love to please. 

And on a day the mountain belch’d forth flame, 
Earth shook for fear, and all this solid frame 

Seem’d to dissolve, and he along with these. 

He look’d within — and there he found a world, 

Where storms as fierce arose as those which hurl'd 

The waves on high and laid the forest low — 

Tides of desire and hate, restless as those 

That give the other ocean no repose, 

Red flames of love and wrath, redder than lightning’s 
glow.” 


The lyrics of the late “ Ethna Carbery” (Mrs. 


Macmanus ) are collected into a small but precious 
volume by Mr. Seumas Macmanus, who contributes 





a brief and touching introduction. These Celtic 
songs are if anything more Celtic than those of the 
other Irish poets with whom their author is grouped. 
Their characteristic imagery, their wistful sentiment, 
and their haunting melody are typically illustrated 
in the stanzas “ I-Breasil.” 
“There is a way I am fain to go— 
To the mystical land where all are young, 
Where the silver branches -have buds of snow, 
And every leaf is a singing tongue. 
“Tt lies beyond the night and day, 
Over shadowy hill, and moorland wide, 
And whoso enters casts care away, 
And wistful longings unsatisfied 
“There are sweet white women, a radiant throng, 
Swaying like flowers in a scented wind : 
But between us the veil of earth is strong, 
And my eyes to their luring eyes are blind. 
“ A blossom of fire is each beauteous bird, 
Scarlet and gold on melodious wings, 
And never so haunting a strain was heard 
From royal harp in the Hall of Kings. 
“The sacred trees stand in rainbow dew, 
Apple and ash and the twisted thorn, 
Quicken and holly and dusky yew, 
Ancient ere ever gray Time was born. 


“The oak spreads mighty beneath the sun 
In a wonderful dazzle of moonlight green — 
O would I might hasten from tasks undone, 
And journey whither no grief hath been! 
“ Were I past the mountains of opal flame, 
I would seek a couch of the king-fern brown, 
And when from its seed glad slumber came, 
A flock of rare dreams would flutter down. 
“ But I move without in an endless fret, 
While somewhere beyond earth’s brink, afar, 
Forgotten of men, in a-rose-rim set, 
I-Breasil shines like a beckoning star.” 

“The Three Resurrections and the Triumph of 
Maeve” is the title of a new volume of poems by 
Miss Eva Gore-Booth. The first part of the title is 
accounted for by the three pieces that open the vol- 
ume, poems upon the themes of Lazarus, Alcestis, 
and Psyche. The second part of the title stands for 
a romance in dramatic form that fills the latter half 
of the volume. Miss Gore-Booth is a very thoughtful 
poet, who avoids affected diction, and combines depth 
with simplicity. The following exquisite stanzas on 
“ Poverty ” will illustrate her workmanship : 

“ One swallow dared not trust the idle dream 

That called her South through fading skies and gray. 
One spirit feared to follow the wild gleam 
That drives the soul forth on her starlit way. 
“ As the starved swallow on the frozen wold 
Lies dying, with her swift wings stiff and furled, 
So does the soul grow colder and more coid, 
In the dark winter of this starless world. 
“Poorer than slaves of any vain ideal, 
These are the saddest of all as things _ 
Souls that have dreamed the Unseen Ligi.t unreal, 
And birds without the courage of their wings.” 
These poems are filled with the sense of wonder, of 
the mystery beneath the surface of things, of the 
unrealities which alone are truly real. This is voiced 





in the words of Alcestis returned from the grave. 
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Led me gr wind and | wand wy pure by these, measures of Parliamentary and municipal reform 

I bring no By sng the dead, which she probably would not have achieved by her- 


No dreadful grave dust clings about my knees. 
“* How shouldst thou, hearing but the last harsh sigh 
Of the poor noisy flesh, dream of the smile, 
Of the unheard, invisible ecstasy, 
Le, I have lived in light a little while!’” 
This is the burden of “ Beyond,” which comes nearer 
to being a sound argument for immortality than all 
the labored efforts of the theologian. 


“ Because the world’s soul looks me through and through 
From every breaking wave and wild bird’s wing, 
I trust my own soul, knowing to be true, 
Fall many a worn-out old discrownéd thing 
“ Because of those unearthly fires that shine 
Beyond Duneira of the sunset waves, 
I know that life is deathless and divine, 
And dead men’s souls rest never in their graves. 
“ Because of t over miles of 
And one fishing vessel sai far 
On the torment of wild winds unseen 
I steer my little boat by a great star. 
“ Because the rose is sweeter after rain, 
Because fierce lightning the weak sod, 
I know life flares behind the , 
And ecstasy beyond the thought 
Of “ The Triumph of Maeve,” which fills two-thirds 
of this volume, we have no space to speak, beyond 
saying that it is a very beautiful poem, wrought in 
grave and subtle melodies, and filled with the haunt- 
ing spirit of Celtic mysticism. 
Witituam Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s new book “ Irish 





Problems of " ° : 

Iretandand _ History and the Irish Question” ( Me- 
the Bvteh. Clure-Phillips Co. ) is the latest addi- 
tion to the and increasing stock of literature 


dealing with the Irish situation. It consists of a brief 
review of the history of Ireland from the earliest 
times to the present, and is prefaced by a discussion 
of the natural resources of the island and the race 
traits and characteristics of the Irish people. It is 
the saddest of all histories, says the author, being a 
record of seven centuries of strife between races, 
bloodshed, mis-government, civil war, oppression and 
misery. Mr. Smith reaffirms the view expressed in 

his little book on “ Irish History and Irish Gane 
= published forty years ago, that most of the woes 
of Ireland have been due to natural circumstances 
and historical accident, quite as much as to the crimes 
and follies of her rulers. Nature’s fatal mistake, he 
maintains, was in peopling England and Ireland with 
different and uncongenial races. , The Papacy, by 


inciting the Irish to rebellion, brought upon them no 
small portion of their sufferings. English protec- 
tionism must also bear a part of the blame. Never- 
theless, the Liberal party did its best for Ireland ; 

and had the Irish members of Parliament done what 
they should have done, more rapid progress might 





self. She received the blessing of national and un- 
sectarian education a generation before England did, 
and but for the attitude of the Irish priesthood 
would have received it in full measure. Concerni 
present grievances, Mr. Smith points out that Ireland 
has more than her share of representation in Par- 
liament, that she has no established Church, that if 
her priesthood would permit it she might have a 
complete system of national education, that her land- 
law is more favorable to the tenant than that of either 
England or Scotland, that she receives subventions 
from the imperial treasury in aid of her land tenants 
which neither those of England nor Scotland receive, 
that the markets of the Empire are open to her and 
so are its offices, and that so long as the Irish people 
will abstain from outrage and murder they will enjoy 
the personal privileges of British freemen. Regard- 
ing the alleged grievance of Castle government, he 
points out that its abolition was offered to Ireland 
long ago and by her was rejected. If granted inde- 
pendence, she would have toe assume many burdens 
and responsibilities now borne by the Empire, in- 
cluding military and naval defense. A general 
repudiation of rent would follow, and with it the 
extinction of the landed gentry. The establishment 
of a stable democracy among a people whose political 
training has been agitation against government and 
law, would be an arduous if not an impossible un- 
dertaking. In the opinion of Mr. Smith, the choice 
lies between separation and legislative union. Fed- 
eration along provincial lines he pronounces pre- 
posterous. A larger measure of local self-government, 
however, might be conceded without an abandonment 
of principle, and would doubtless do much to improve 
the situation. 

Mr. Swinburne’s “Tragedies” are 
wat mw Sd now published by Messrs. Harper 
dramaticworks. & Brothers in a five-volume edition, 
uniform with the six-volume edition of the “ Poems” 
which appeared more than a year ago. The entire 
poetical product of the greatest of living poets is thus 
made available in this collected form. We hope that 
some day we may have the prose writings to put be- 
side them. Mr. Swinburne does not revise his work ; 
as far as our examination has gone, it has shown no 
changes whatever from the original texte. The first 
of these volumes gives us “The Queen Mother” 
and “ Rosamond,” the next three are devoted to the 
Mary Stuart trilogy, and the fifth includes the four 
later dramas, “ Locrine,” “The Sisters,” “Marino 
Faliero,” and “Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards.” 
At the close of the trilogy we have (very appropri- 
ately) reprinted the poet’s “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” essay on “Mary Stuart,” and his note on 
“The Character of the Queen of Scots.” The nine 
dramas which this edition includes, r with 
“ Atalanta in Calydon” and “Erechtheus” (clas- 
sified with the “ - on ”) constitute one of the most 
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impressive achievements of English literature in the 
nineteenth century, an achievement which sends us 
back to Elizabethan times for a parallel, jusqas we 
must go back to Chaucer for a parallel to “The 
Earthly Paradise ” of William Morris. It is hardly 
necessary to say (although “ Locrine” was once per- 
formed in London) that these are not acting plays 
(except for the purposes of the stage of antiquity ), 
but they constitute a perennial source of deep and 
noble pleasure for all lovers of poetry. Their highest 
level is reached in “ Mary Stuart” and in “ Marino 
Faliero,” the one being an almost faultless example 
of grave restrained diction, the other of fervid poetic 
eloquence. Concerning the value of the Tragedies 
as compared with that of Mr. Swinburne’s lyrical 
work, critical opinion has differed greatly. “I have 
been told,” says the author, “ by reviewers of note 
and position that a single one of them is worth all 
my lyric and otherwise undramatic achievements or 
attempts: and I have been told on equal or similar 
authority that whatever I may be in any other field, 
as a dramatist I am demonstrably nothing.” No 
wonder that he has found this conflict of judgments 
both “diverting and curious.” But such a question 
does not really need to be decided at all, for, which- 
ever of these grand divisions of Mr. Swinburne’s 
work makes the stronger appeal to us, we may none 
the less be devoutly thankful that he has given us the 
other also. sinentemntesentoestiaa 
wort The second volume of Mr. Elroy 
hstory ofthe McKendree Avery’s “History of 
United States. the United States” has recently ap- 
together with the announcement that the 
publishers, Messrs. Burrows Brothers & Co., have 
decided to increase the number of volumes in the 
finished product from twelve to fifteen. A publica- 
tion so unmistakably popular in character, and yet 
so thorough-going in its breadth of treatment and 
accuracy of statement, cannot fail to influence general 
opinions and at the same time to win the good-will 
of historical scholars ; therefore we welcome every in- 
dication of detailed labor. As in the first volume, 
the illustrations are an attractive and commendable 
feature, while the index to them, occurring in the 
front part of the book, is decidedly instructive. This 
index is very much more than a mere list of maps, 
autographs, and documents in facsimile ; rather ‘might 
it be called a series of descriptive notices, giving, in 
most instances, the history and present whereabouts 
of its subjects. It is followed by a brief account of 
seventeenth-century chronology, the introductory 
value of which is much appreciated in a work of this 
sort. The Appendix is made up of two distinct parts 
— the one statistical, the other bibliographical. The 
former contains the names, not only of the early colo- 
nial governors, but also of the Mayflower passengers, 
grouped in a somewhat more convenient order than in 
Bradford ; the latter is a chapter bibliography, deserv- 
ing of very favorable comment. It is complete even to 
the inclusion of works yet in press, and, above all, it 
is critical. The body of the text brings our history 
down to 1660, and, since the arrangement of material 





is strictly chronological, an excellent o 

afforded for seeing the colonies develop side - aude. 
The discriminating use of authorities is very evident, 
comparison and collocation being with our author a 
favorite method of procedure. Nevertheless, for each 
group of facts he has invariably one main source of 
information, upon which he draws with scru 
exactness. Thus, for Maryland there is Brantly’s 
chapter in Winsor; for Virginia, the works of Alexan- 
der Brown ; for Rhode Island, Richman; and for New 
York, Wilson’s “Memorial History.” In spite of a 
few trivial errors in matters of date and the like, this 
second volume is in the highest degree satisfactory. 
It contains the very latest theories respecting such 
subjects as the introduction of women and of negroes 
into Virginia, and is especially happy in its correct 
interpretation of the territorial grant of 1606. We 
regret, however, that more attention has not been paid 
to the economic motives influencing the concession 
of religious liberty. It is true, there is reference to 
the matter, but it is only incidental. We await with 
interest the third volume of this meritorious history. 


M. Camille Flammarion, as is well- 
played by known, is especially attracted by sub- 
een jects that are fanciful or capricious. 
His recent book entitled “Thunder and Lightning ” 
(Little, Brown, & Co.) offers a fine illustration of 
this peculiarity of his mind. Instead of being a 
scientific treatise on the phenomena of atmospheric 
electricity, it is almost exclusively a collection of nar- 
ratives of the strange pranks which lightning plays. 
A majority of the stories are devoted to freaks of 
lightning in various parts of France ; they are there- 
fore not lacking in color. But after all reasonable 
allowances have been made for the excited condition 
of those who witnessed the results of the lightning 
strokes, and for their usual lack of scientific train- 
ing, the residuum of fact is sufficiently astonishing. 
Several instances are related where lightning has 
destroyed the clothing without doing any serious 
harm to the wearer of it; for the shoes of its victims 
it appears to have a special antipathy, usually tear- 
ing them to pieces even when the destruction of the 
rest of the clothing is incomplete. Occasionally its 
effects are beneficial to the person struck, as when 
it restores sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
and speech to the dumb ; paralysis is cured at times 
by a lightning stroke, at other times it is caused by 
the same means. Animals are generally more sus- 
ceptible to death by lightning than men: sheep are 
killed while the shepherd is spared ; the ploughman’s 
horses are killed while he escapes. The reader is 
apt to wonder whether some of the stories may not 
be pure fabrications, sent to the author in a spirit of 
pleasantry, as the following : “ During a storm which 
took place in the month of August, 1901, lightning 
entered by a half-open door into a stable where there 
were twenty cows, and killed ten. ing with 
that which was nearest the door, the second was 
spared, the third killed, the fourth was uninjured, 
and so on. All the uneven numbers were killed 
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the others were not even burned. The shepherd, 
who was in the stable at the time of the shock, got 
up unhurt. The lightning did not burn the building, 
although the stable was full of straw.” One who will 
read carefully the hundreds of accounts collected by 
the industry of the author, and then attempt to form 
a theory as to the laws which govern the behavior 
of atmospheric electricity, will find himself in com- 
plete agreement with the closing sentence of the book : 
“ Decidedly, we have much to learn in this as well 
as in all the other branches of knowledge.” 

Eleven famous )r. Beverly Warner’s “Famous In- 
iihentase  troductions to Shakespeare’s Plays” 
of Shakespeare. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is another 
infringement of the self-denying ordinance that con- 
scientious publishers and editors should enact, — 
never to duplicate, without necessity, good work 
already in the field. Of the eleven introductions 
printed in this book, six were included in Mr. Nichol 
Smith’s “Eighteenth Century Essays on Shake- 
speare,” which was reviewed in these columis two 
years ago. They are the prefaces to the editions of 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, and 
Johnson. To them Dr. Warner has added the intro- 
ductions to the First Folio and to the editions of 
Stevens, Capell, Reed, and Malone. He nowhere 
alludes to Mr. Nichol Smith’s volume, the editorial 
matter of which would have been of service to him. 
For example, he regards Rowe’s Life of Shake- 
speare “as the most important of all contributions 
to Shakespearean literature, next to the plays printed 
from the lost manuscripts which Heminge and Con- 
dell included in their Folio”; yet the version of it 
which he prints is Pope’s mutilated one, as a refer- 
ence to Mr. Smith’s volume would have shown. His 
own editorial matter is not of great value, and there 
is no index. The English, too, is not always irre- 
proachable. The introductions themselves are of a 
curious historical interest, they indicate so clearly 
the source of the best modern theories of editing, 
and they reveal so entertainingly the internecine 
rivalries of eighteenth-century criticism. The art of 
slaying one’s adversary in the manner of Warburton 
and Pope is, perhaps happily, lost; but its extinction 
has done much to eclipse the gayety of nations. 
Warburton’s castigation of Theobald can never lose 
its charm: “What he read, he could transcribe; 
but as to what he thought, if he ever did think, he 
could ill express, so he read on, and by that means 
got a character of learning, without risquing to every 
observer the imputation of wanting a better talent.” 
In the light of the best modern views on the staging 
of Shakespeare, one reads with some amusement 
Malone’s complacent remark: “All the stage direc- 
tions, throughout this work, I have considered as 
wholly in my power, and have regulated them in-the 
best manner I could. The reader will also, I think, 
be pleased to find the place in which every scene is 
supposed to pass, precisely ascertained.” It would 
perhaps have been well if he had not done his work 
so thoroughly. 





q Though the ordinary manual of En- 
+ soto” ish history has much to say of the 
Italian princess. « glorious revolution” of 1688, it 
pays but scant attention to the Italian princess whose 
coming to England was one of the chief causes of that 
event. There can be no doubt that the marriage of 
the Duke of York to Mary Beatrice of Modena had 
much to do with the positive stand that he took on 
religious questions when he ascended the throne as 
James II. Mr. Martin Haile has recently published a 
study of the life and times of this unfortunate princess 
in a volume entitled “Queen Mary of Modena, her 
Life and Letters” (Dutton). The work is largely 
a colleetion of source materials, gathered principally 
from the Queen’s own letters, but also from diplo- 
matic correspondence and reports. Many of the 
extracts given are both interesting and valuable ; but 
the author has also included a great deal of informa- 
tion that is relatively unimportant. As a history, 
the volume has decided value in two respects: it 
shows us the more attractive side of the Restoration 
court, and it disposes of a number of problems con- 
nected with the Jacobite movements of the Orange- 
Stuart period. At the court of Charles IL., the sur- 
roundings and behavior of the young Duchess Mary 
were in striking contrast to those that prevailed 
about her. “ Not her beauty alone, but the candour, 
grace and goodness which accompanied it, captivated 
the people.” After the exile in 1688, Queen Mary 
was the moving force in nearly all the Jacobite plots 
and conspiracies against the.“ usurpers ” in England, 
both before and after the death of James II. Had 
it not been for the stubbornness of her selfish friend, 
Louis XIV., it seems that the Queen’s plans would 
have succeeded in the end. While clearly in sym- 
pathy with his subject, Mr. Haile writes in a calm, 
temperate manner, and has produced a readable 
biography. The volume is provided with a number 
of excellent illustrations, portraits of members of the 
Stuart and Modenese families, and of distinguished 
contemporaries. 


Of the sixty-nine volumes of the 
<r vam “ Story of the Nations” series thus 
morere-told. = far issued, Greece was the subject 
of the first and is now of the latest number. Other 
countries have received this double honor, their 
extended history being divided into periods. But 
Professor E. S. Shuckburgh’s “ Greece, from the 
Coming of the Hellenes to A.D. 14” (Putnam), 
while traversing the same time as Professor Har- 
rison’s earlier book, emphasizes the literary and 
artistic achievements of the Greeks rather than their 
battles and their politics — the soul of Hellas rather 
than her body. The book is written throughout with 
the fluent ease of a scholar who carries in memory 
the outline of Greek history, and has pondered fruit- 
fully on its most significant movements. Professor 
Shuckburgh published a summary “ History of the 
Greek People” about five years ago; and some of 
the present volume’s contents are apparently worked 
over from that. In such a survey, limited to 453 
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pages, proportion and ive are naturally 
difficult to maintain; but the author has generally 
succeeded in doing this, and has left to the reviewer 
the easy task of praise for a work which, while no 
more scholarly than Bury or Bristol, is more read- 
able. Per contra, it has been written, and printed, 
@ trifle too easily. On p. 17, “Hellenic” should 
evidently be “Homeric”; “dreaming” (p. 215) 
is allowed to stand for “claiming,” or, better, 
“asserting”; the death of Euripides (p. 154) is put 
two years too late; in a passage (p. 146) recounting 
the splendors of Athenian art under Pericles, it is 
as surprising to find the Parthenon dismissed with 
a single allusion as it is to see the Venus of Melos 
assigned to this period. Plato’s name, too, might 
well have been included in the list (p. 264) of 
eminent literary visitors to Sicilian courts. There 
are several other minor slips which detract from the 
pleasant impression made by the book as a whole. 
The numerous illustrations are excellent reproduc- 
tions of some of the best specimens of Hellenic art. 


There is always an interest attaching 
to the account of a great movement 
by one who was himself a part of it, 
even though the account may be partial and preju- 
diced ; the personal element is present to give life, 
and life is worth more than minute historical ac- 
curacy. The book of Mr. John F. Hume, “The 
Abolitionists, together with Personal Memoirs of the 
Struggle for Human Rights, 1830-1864” (Putnam), 
is of this class. The author was reared in an aboli- 
tionist family in Ohio; in his youth he saw the 
workings of the Underground Railroad, and as 
lawyer and editor in St. Louis at the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was a vigorous worker for the 
abolitionist cause. Naturally, he retains the point 
of view of the abolitionists and the outspoken cer- 
tainty that the abolitionists were right and all others 
wrong. The book was called out by the slighting 
references to the abolitionists made by President 
Roosevelt in his life of Benton, written twenty years 
ago, and is a vigorous statement of the part that they 
played in bringing on the Civil War and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. An interesting aspect of the book 
is the evidence it gives that the old abolitionist 
hostility to Abraham Lincoln has not yet given way 
to the unbounded admiration for him that now 
generally prevails. The author considers him as 
by no means the all-important factor in the national 
life of his day. 
An English 

admirer of 


The memoirs of 
an abolitionist. 


It is evidently a firmly rooted con- 
Germany's viction of Mr. O. Eltzbacher that his 
development. country, Great Britain, by no means 
makes the most of her potential utilities. Germany, 
on the other hand, with far less natural endowment, 
has adopted a political and economic policy so prac- 
tical and far-sighted that her development, especially 
since Bismarck’s time, has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. Mr. Eltzbacher’s aim in writing his 
book on “Modern Germany” (Dutton) is to con- 
sider, primarily, this policy, together with its results 





in Germany; and, secondarily, to study Great 
Britain’s national problems in the light of Ger- 
man experience. He takes, as his point of departure, 
the distinction between English individualism on 
the one hand and German governmentalism on the 
other, and recognizes that a well-balanced union of 
these forces produces national success. In many 
directions, he believes, can Great Britain turn to 
Germany for instruction: in the organization of 
her army ; in the conducting of her agriculture and 
agricultural education; in the management of her 
canals and railroads; and in her economic policy 
of protection. The facts Mr. Eltzbacher gives about 
Germany are interesting, and are substantiated by 
statistics ; but one is tempted to take issue with him 
when he disparages, almost to the point of vindic- 
tiveness, his home government. His statements here 
would carry more weight were they less extravagant, 
—notably in the comparison between the railroad 
systems of the two countries. The general reader 
can scarcely fail to be interested in the chapters on 
Germany’s expansion, its world policy, its attitude 
toward Russia, and the rise of the Social Democratic 
party ; for these subjects are vigorously and vividly 
described by one who is evidently conversant with 
them. “Modern Germany ” is both instructive and 
opportune. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor James Harvey Robinson’s valuable source- 
book for students of the medieval and modern ages, 
hitherto published in two volumes, is now abridged 
into one. These “Readings in European History” are 
selected with wide knowledge of the field, and nice judg- 
ment of the needs of youthful learners. The value of 
a narrative manual is at least doubled by the collateral 
use of such a work as this. Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the 
publishers. 

« Elson’s Music Dictionary,” edited by Mr. Louis C. 
Elson, and published by the Oliver Ditson’ Co., is a 
volume of moderate size and extreme usefulness. The 
definitions are generally brief, and there are great num- 
bers of them, including the most modern expressions in 
German, French, Italian, and English. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the work of indicating pronunciation, 
a much-needed matter. We can cordially commend 
this book to students and teachers alike. 

A series of lectures by Dr. Melville Bigelow, deliv- 
ered on various occasions before the Boston University 
Law School as a “part of the plan of legal extension 
now on foot there,” now appear in a volume with the 
title “Centralization and the Law” (Little, Brown, & 
Co.). The main lines of thought centre around the 
ideas (1) of Equality, which, according to the author, 
was formerly the dominant legal force in American life; 
(2) of Inequality, which is characteristic of present con- 
ditions; and (3) of Administration, which is the supreme 
end of legal, and, in fact, of all education intended to 
fit men for the practical affairs of life. Specifically, the 
more important subjects discussed are the extension of 
legal education, the nature of law, monopoly, the scien- 
tific aspects of law, and government regulation of rail- 
way rates. 
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NOTES. 


A new and revised edition of “The Reformation,” 
by Professor George Park Fisher, is published by the 
Messrs. Scribner. 

“ Ferns and How to Grow Them,” by Mr. G. A. Wool- 
son, is the second volume in the “Garden Library” of 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Choral S Book,” edited by Messrs. W. M. 
Lawrence and F. H. Pease, is a recent school publication 
of Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Washington's “Farewell” and Webster’s “ Bunker 
Hill Orations ” fill up anew “ Pocket Classic,” edited by 
Dr. William T. Peck, and published by the Macmillan Co. 

A “First Science Book” for elementary schools, 
treating of physics and chemistry, is the work of Mr. 
Lothrop D. Higgins, and is published by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. 

“ Episodes from the Gallic and the Civil Wars” of 
Julius Cesar, edited for school use by Professor Mau- 
rice W. Mather, is a recent publication of the American 
Book Co. 

An essay on Robert Louis Stevenson, by Messrs. G. K. 
Chesterton and W. Robertson Nicoll, is published by 
Messrs. James Pott & Co. in a small volume with a 
portrait. 

“The Small House at Allington,” in two volumes, is 
published by Mr. John Lane in the neat edition of 
Trollope reprints which already numbers upwards of a 
dozen titles. 

“A Dictionary of Artists and Art Terms,” by Mr. 
Albert M. Hyamson, is a new booklet in Routledge’s 
“ Miniature Reference Library,” published by Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Sources of Water Supply in Wisconsin,” by Mr. 
W. G. Kirchoffer, and “ Anatomy in America,” by Pro- 
fessor C. R. Bardeen, are recent numbers of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin publications. 

A “Deutsches Liederbuch fiir Amerikanische Stu- 
denten,” edited under the auspices of the Germanic Soci- 
ety of the University of Wisconsin, is a recent publica- 
tion of Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish “A Course in 
Narrative Writing,” by Misses Gertrude Buck and 
Elizabeth Woodbridge Morris, and “A Practice-Book 
in English Composition,” by Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock. 

The annual summer classes for the study of English, 
under the direction of Mrs. H. A. Davidson, will be held 
in Cambridge, Mass., from July 5 to August 10. An 
attractive programme of courses and lectures has been 





The first series of the “Essays of Elia,” edited by 
Professor George Armstrong Wauchope, is published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. The notes are unusually adequate 
to school needs, and there is other pedagogical appara- 
tus of a useful sort. 

Two new school-books by Miss Eva March T: 
are published by Messrs. Ho hton, Mifflin & Co. ‘One 
is a collection of “ ye toe Stories,” told for chil- 


dren, and the other is “ A Short History of England’s 
and America’s Literature.” 

“In the Days of Scott,” by Mr. Tudor Jenks, is 
the fourth volume in the series of simple and pleasant 
narratives to which the author has previously contrib- 
uted a Chaucer, a Shakespeare, and a Milton. Messrs. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. are the publishers. 








Recent school-books published by the American Book 
Co. inelude “ Elementary Latin Writing,” by Miss Clara 
B. Jordan; “ Elementary Physical Science for Grammar 
Schools,” by Dr. John F. Woodhull; and « First Year 
in Algebra,” by Mr. Frederick H. Somerville. 

The Putnams will soon bring out in this country a 
volume of literary criticism by Dr. Stopford A. Brooke, 
which will contain, among other essays, appreciations of 
Matthew Arnold, D. G. tti, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
and William Morris. 

A second volume of “Mark Twain’s Library of Hu- 
mor,” published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is 
entitled “ Women and Things.” It includes about thirty 
examples of American humor by nearly that number of 
writers, and the selections range all the way from lit- 
erature to vulgar buffoonery. 

“The Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals” by 
Professor Thomas H. Montgomery, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. It is a critical examination of the 
comparative value of the phenomena to be interpreted, 
and is, it is believed, alone in the field it covers. 

To the “ Standard English Classics ” of Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. there have recently been added these volumes: 
Thackeray’s “ Henry Esmond,” edited by Mr. Hamilton 
Byron Moore; Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” edited by 
Mrs. Lois G. Hufford; and DeQuincey’s “The English 
Mail-Coach ” and « Joan of Are,” edited by Professor 
Milton Haight Turk. 

The Oliver Ditson Co., besides publishing the “ Mu- 
sicians’ Library,” issue also a “Half Dollar Music Series” 
in paper covers. The latest number in this series is a 
very acceptable set of “ Twenty Songs by Stephen C. 
Foster,” edited by Mr. N. Clifford Page. A biographical 
page is included, and a portrait of this distinctively 
American composer. 

It will take three bulky volumes to contain the jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress for the single year 
1776, and the second of the three, edited by Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, is now at hand from the Government 
Printing Office. The period is from June 5 to October 
8, and consequently the whole history of the Declaration 
is imbedded within these pages. 

Three small volumes of W ordsworthiana are reprinted 
in uniform style by Mr. Henry Frowde. One is a selec- 
tion of “ Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism,” edited by 
Mr. Nowell C. Smith; another is the “Guide to the 
Lakes” (from the 1835 edition), edited by Mr. Ernest 
de Sélincourt; and the third is the volume of “ Poems 
and Extracts” chosen by the poet from various writers 
in 1819 for an album presented to Lady Mary Lowther. 

A new work entitled “ The King’s English ” is about 
to be published by the Oxford University Press. The 
compilers have passed by all rules that are shown by 
observation to be seldom or never broken, and have 
illustrated by living examples, with the name of a rep- 
utable authority attached to each, all blunders that 
observation shows to be common. The book deals with 
questions of vocabulary, syntax, “airs and graces,” 
punctuation, euphony, quotation, grammar, meaning, 
ambiguity, and style, and there is a full index. 

Text-books for English students of Russian are any- 
thing but numerous, and we give a hearty welcome to 
the “ Russian Reader” just issued from the University 
of Chicago Press. The book is an adaptation, by Mr. 
Samuel r, of the French work of MM. Paul 
Boger and N. Speranski. The texts supplied are ac- 
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cented, and are all taken from the writings of Count 
Tolstoy, especially from such of his writings as are ad- 
dressed primarily to children. The notes so exceed the 
texts in volume as almost to swallow them up. A 
lengthy grammatical appendix, an index to the notes, 
and a vocabulary, make up the remaining contents of 
this volume, which is creditable alike to the young 
scholar who has made it and to the institution from 
which it issues. 

During the next few weeks the University of Chicago 
Press will publish the following books: «The Legisla- 
tive History of Naturalization in the United States,” by 
Dr. Frank George Franklin; “The Silver Age of the 
Greek World,” by Professor John P. Mahaffy; Volume 
ILf. of Dr. James H. Breasted’s “ Ancient Records of 
Egypt ”; “ Hebrew Life and Thought,” by Mrs. Louise 
Seymour Houghton; and “The Social Ideals of Alfred 
Tennyson as related to his Time,” by Dr. William Clark 
Gordon. 





EDWIN BURRITT SMITH. 


The death of Edwin Burritt Smith, on the ninth of 
this month, was the loss of an aggressive force exerted 
for many years in the cause of civic morality and politi- 
eal righteousness. In the former field, Mr. Smith was 
one of the small band of earnest men who, through the 
agency of the Municipal Voters’ League, have wrought 
a transformation in the city government of Chicago that 
has made this city the cynosure and working model of 
municipal reformers throughout the country. In the 
latter and larger field, his activities were chiefly enlisted 
in the struggle for civil service reform, in the war 
against privilege as exemplified by the unholy protective 
system, and in the effort to check the national madness 
of imperialism. As head and front of the crusade con- 
ducted (not as fruitlessly as many may now imagine) 
by the Anti-Imperialist League, his splendid services in 
behalf of the principles to which America owes all its 
greatness are not likely to be forgotten, and will be 
better appreciated fifty years from now than they are at 
present. He was a practical idealist in the best sense, 
never deluded by idle visions, never wasting his energies 
upon schemes that leave human nature out of their 
reckoning, but ever battling with all his might for con- 
crete reforms, and accomplishing no little in the direction 
of their realization. He was a man of the most absolute 
intellectual integrity, incapable of making any compro- 
mise with evil, a single-hearted man, simple and direct 
in his methods, a plain blunt man whose sincerity nobody 
dreamed of questioning. His faith was rooted in the 
reasonableness of democracy, and in the words of Lincoln 
and Lowell he found his highest inspiration. Men of 
his type are none too common, and there are few 
Americans living who could not have been better spared. 
The descendant of pioneer stock, Mr. Smith was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1854, spent his early years on an IIli- 
nois farm, became successively a school-teacher and a 
law-student, and finally settled in Chicago for the prac- 
tice of his profession, in which he rose to merited dis- 
tinction. He was a ready and forceful speaker and 
writer, and was an occasional but always welcome con- 
tributor to Tae Diat. Until a year or so ago Mr. 
Smith was the embodiment of physical and intellectual 
vigor; then he became the victim of the insidious disease 
to which, after a wearying struggle, he at last suc- 
eumbed. Those of us who loved him know well how 
poorer the world is for his loss and how richer for the 
example of his life. 





LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 76 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1aL since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Elizabeth Montagu, the Queen of the Blue-Stockings: Her 
Correspondence from 1720-1761. By Emily J. Climenson. In 
2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt tops. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

Charles Lever: His Life in his Letters. By Edmund Downey. 
In 2 vols., with portraits, large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5. net. 

The Victorian Chancellors. By J. B. Atlay. Vol. I., with 
portraits, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 466. Little, Brown, & Co. $4. net. 

Edouard Remenyi, Musician, Litterateur, and Man: An 
Appreciation. By Gwendolyn Dunlevy Kelley and George P. 
Upton. With portraits, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 255. A.C. 
MoClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 

Later Queens of the French Stage. By H. Noel Williams. 
Tilus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 360. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Robert Browning and Alfred Domett. Edited by Frederic 
G. Kenyon, With photogravure portraits, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 161. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Life of Saint Mary Magdelen. Trans. from the Italian 
of an unknown Fourteenth Century writer by Valentina 
Hawtrey; with Introduction by Vernon Lee. New edition; 
illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 286. “Crown Library.” 
John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late 
Lord Acton, LL.D.; edited by A. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. 
Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A. Vol. IX., 
Napoleon. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 946. Macmillan 
Co. $4. net. 

War Government, Federal and State, 1861-1865. By William 
B. Weeden. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 389. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Rise of the New West, 1819-1829. By Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Ph.D. With frontispiece and maps, 8vo, gilt top. 
“The American Nation.” Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited 
from the original Records in the Library of Congress by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford. Vol. V., 1776, large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 856. Washington: Government Printing Office. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Acorn: A Quarterly Magazine of Literature and Art. 
Numbers I. and II. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 


uncut. J. B. Lippincot Co. 
Reading of Shakespeare. By James Mason Hoppin. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 210. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Paul et Virginie. Par Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Avec fig- 
ures. 4to, uncut, pp. 155. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $15. net. 

Poetical Works of Lord Byron. In 3 vols., with photogravure 
frontispieces, 18mo, gilt tops. “‘ Caxton Thin Paper Classics.’’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Leather, $3.75 net. 

The Essays of Addison. Edited by Russell Davis Gillman. 
With photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 682. 
“Caxton Thin Paper Classics.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Leather, $1.25 net. 

Works of Abraham Linooln. Edited by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay. New and enlarged edition. Vols. III. 
and IV.., illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
New York: Francis D. Tandy Co. 

Arnold’s Merope. To which is appended The 
Electra of Sophocles translated by Robert Whitelaw. Edited 
by J. Churton Collins. 12mo, pp. 169. Oxford University 

90 net. 
ecg ks’ FICTION. 


The Mayor of Warwick. By Herbert M. Hopkins. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp. 436. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. $1.50. 
For the Soul of Rafael : A Romance of Old California. By 
Marah Ellis Ryan. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 378. A. C. McClurg & 


Co. $1.50. 
Lacy of the Stars. By Frederick Palmer. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 944. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Speech Ends. By Robert Haven Schauffler; with 
Prelude by Henry Van Dyke. Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.50. 
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The Private War. By Louis Joseph Vance. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 315. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Invisible Bond. By Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. Illus. in 
color, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 513.. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 
Sandpeep. a Boggs. Illus., 12mo, pp. 421, Little, 

Co, 0. 

All for the Love of a Lady. By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 87. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Law-Breakers, and Other Stories. By Robert Grant. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 277. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. By Oscar Wilde. New edition; 
with photogravure frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 334. Brentano’s. 

net. 


The Young O’Briens: Being an Account of their Sojourn in 
London. By the author of “ Elizabeth's Children.” 12mo, 
pp. 47. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

My Little Boy. By Carl Ewald; trans. from the Danish by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. i6mo, gilt top, pp. 120. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

The Third Daughter: A Story of Chinese Home Life. By 
Mrs. Lu. Wheat. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 318. Los 
Angeles: Oriental Publishing Co. 

The Pretty Ways o’ Providence. By Mark Guy Pearse. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 267. Jennings & Graham. $1. net. 

Rashi. By Maurice Liber; trans. from the French by Adele 
Szold. Illus., 12mo, pp. 278. Jewish Publication Society of 
America. ; 

Madeline the Island Girl. By Hope Daring. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 282. Eaton & Mains. $1. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
ees An Elegy in Memory of Matthew Arnold and Oxford. 
y Reginald Fanshawe. i2mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 113. 
je University Press. 

The Heart of a Rose: A Narrative Drama. By William 
Marabell. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 134. New York: The Klebold 
Press. $1. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe. By J. A. 
Harvie-Brown, F.R.8.E. In 2 vols., illus. in color, etc., large 
8vo, uncut, gilt tops. A. Wessels Co. $20. net. 

Through India with the Prince. By G. F. Abbott. Ilus., 
large 8vo, uncut, pp, 311. Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.50 net. 

Things Indian: Being Discursive Notes on Various Subjects 
Connected with India. By William Crooke. 8vo, pp. 544. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. net. 

The Wessex of Thomas Hardy. By Bertram C. A. Windle, 
F.R.S.; illus. by Edmund H. New. New edition; 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 882. “Orown Library.” John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Three Men in a Motor Car; or, A Summer Tour in France 
and Switzerland. By Winthrop E. Scarritt. Mus. in photo- 
(gravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 8. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25. net. 

Down in Porto Rico. By George Milton Fowles. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 163. Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. By 
+ James Hardy Ropes. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 327. Charles Scrib- 


By 
Preface, by Robert Dell. With portraits, 12mo, pp. 173. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament. 
ws By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 12mo, uncut, pp. 270. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1. net. 


ECONOMICS. — POLITICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 

The History of Coiperation. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
Revised edition ; in 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

The Making of Modern Egypt. By Sir Auckland Colvin, 

~K.C.8.1. With photogravure portraits, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 421. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. @. net. 

A Living Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. By John 
A. Ryan, 8.T.L.; with Introduction by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. 

12mo, pp. 46. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Studies in Socialism. ee Se ae 
duction, by Mildred Minturn. Authorized English ver 


The Larger View of Municipal Ownership. By John A. 
Zangerle. 12mo, pp. 67. Published by the author. Paper. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 

Common Sense Gardens. By Cornelius V. V. Sewell. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 396. Grafton Press. $2. net. 

Fishing for Pleasure and Catching It. By E. Marston, 
F.R.G.8. With two Chapters on Angling in North Wales, by 
R. B. Marston. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 152. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

SCIENCE. 

The Origin of Life: Its Physical Basis and Definition. By 

— a Burke. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 348. Frederick A Stokes 


Report of the U. 8S. National Museum, under the direction 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1904. Ilus., large 8vo, pp. 780. 
wastieatens Government Printing Office. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOME. 
The International Cook Book. By Alexander Filippini. 4to, 
gilt top, pp. 1059. Doubleday; Page & Co. $4.30 net. 
The Up-to-Date Waitress. By Janet McKenzie Hill. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 148. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 
Books and my Food. By Elisabeth Luther Cary and Annie 
M. Jones. 12mo, uncut, pp. 235. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 


EDUCATION. 
Recitation. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 369. 
“ Lippincott Educational Series.”” J.B. Lippincott Co. 
Readings in European History. By James Harvey Robin- 
son. Abridged edition ; 12mo, pp. 573. Ginn & Co. $1.50 net. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. By Forest Ray Moulton, 
Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 557. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Practice-Book in English Composition. By Alfred M. 
Hitchcock. Illus., 12mo.pp. 226. Henry Holt & Co. 80 cts. 

A Course in Narrative Writing : By Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., 
and Elizabeth Woodbridge Morris, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 200. 
Henry Holt & Co. 80 cts. 

Introduction to Scientific German: Air, Water, Light, and 
Heat. By Dr. Reinhart Blochmann; edited by Frederick 
—— Meisnest, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 210. Henry Holt & Co. 


. By John Edward Russell, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 250. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. 

Geography Primer. By Oliver P. Cornman, Ph.D., and Oscar 
Gerson, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 123. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


60 cts. Us. 
MISCELLANEO 
How to Buy Life Insurance. By “Q. P.” 12mo, pp.31. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 
In Vanity Fair : A Tale of Frocks and Femininity. By Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd. Illus., 12 mo, pp. 232. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


$1.50. 

The Game of Bridge. By Fisher Ames. 1i6mo, gilt top, 
pp. 188. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. net. 

Where Pussies Grow: Songs of Childhood and Nature. 
Words and music by Harriet Lee Grove; illus. in color by 
Ella Dolbear Lee. Oblong 4to. Jennings & Graham. $1.50 net. 

What Would One Have? A Woman’s Confessions. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 260. James H. West Co. $1. net. 

La Chronique de France. Publiée sous la direction de Pierre 
de Coubertin. 16mo, uncut, pp. 232. Paris: Imprimerie A. 
Lanier. Paper. 

Practical Rifle Shooting. By Walter Winans. With fron- 
tispiece, 12mo, pp. 97. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 

Twenty Songs by Stephen C. Foster. Edited by N. Clifford 
Page. 4to, pp. 62. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, 50 cts. 
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BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmurmenam, Exe. 
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12mo, pp. 197. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 
Moral Overstrain. By George W. Alger. 12mo, pp. 214. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. net. 
tbefore a Jury. By John A. Zangerle. 12mo, 
i. PP. 206. Published by the author. $1.25. 
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SUMMER CLASSES FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH 


Fifth Session, 1906, Cambridge, Mass. 
For Manuscript Readers and Writers: The study and 
composition of English prose, and of short stories. 
For Teachers: Courses in “‘Idylls of the King,” Fiction, 
Modern English Grammar, Old English, etc. 
Send for full list of courses to 
H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. ©. Bonamm, Author and Pub., 1930 Gum ®, gy 
M racial or mechanical work. French Test; Num 





po ae eneenat Cael, CBS Gow @ ents a ee 
mediate recognition. 


“Here is far the most mee eeitiaaey © 6 pulls ales cf Go amy 
critiques upon this subject.” — The 


The Truth in Christian Science 
And Its Errors. A Lecture boise The College Club, at Boston, Mass. 
By HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
im Tufts College. Cloth, ile top, 60 cents. 
“It is fi that a scholar has ht it worth his 
while to fren of tl subject bject in a manly fashion ‘We would wish that 
Serine dats se ae ee eared Pace 
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Science; the Mind 
Revelation; the Heart of God 


W. RARWELL 
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Pamphlet, 25¢ 
JACOBS & HOLMES, Publishers 
167 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








WORK IN A LIBRARY 


Its pleasures and duties: How and what to 
study for it. Read PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
a practical journal, monthly. $1. a year. 
Sample copy sent free. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


156 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 














The Soul 
of the People 


An All-the-Year 
Sermon by 


William M. Ivens 


q@ A summary of America to-day, 
its essential characteristics, its na- 
tional personality, its short-comings, 
its splendid possibilities 

@_A sound, sane, hopefully coura- 
geous presentation of conditions by a 
man of affairs and broad experience. 


@_A book to make every reader an 
ardent worker for the America that 
is to lead the world’s progress. 


Green Boards. 60 cents net. 


The Century Co., New York 


Engraved on Copper, Steel, or Wood 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN DESIGNS. 
HERALDRY A SPECIALTY. 
CRESTS AND CoATs OF ARMS. 


ROBERT SNEIDER COMPANY 








143-145 Futon STREET NEW YORK. 





WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the han- 
dling of Library orders. 
1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 





2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
English publications. 

3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 

All this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 


| ‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 











GENEALOGIES 





OULD you like to know all about your ances- 

tors — your complete family “tree”? We 

have just added to our staff James E. Booxstaver, 

the noted genealogical expert, and are prepared to 

compile and publish genealogies of all descriptions. 
Address at once, if interested. Free circular. 





DEPARTMENT OF GENEALOGY 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
835 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE “MAGAZINE PROBLEM” SOLVED 
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SUBSCRIPTION COPIES 
FIFTY A Guide and Index FIVE 
CENTS to the Contents of the CENTS 

Current Periodicals seninenemmemans 














onthly by 


Published 
The Dial Company 
Chicago 











@It is the purpose of this little publication to make the mass of current 
magazine literature accessible to the every-day reader, — to show just 
what the leading periodicals contain and to indicate the general character 
and scope of the principal articles. It is not a library index, — there 
are no confusing abbreviations or cross-references. The arrangement is 
of the simplest and most convenient sort, to meet the needs of the average 
busy reader, Each issue presents a bird’s-eye view of the magazines of 
the month, that will give one in five minutes the information hitherto to 
be obtained only by long and tedious examination of contents-pages on 
the news-stands. 





SPECIAL For a limited period, ‘WHAT'S IN THE MAGAZINES” 
will be sent to any reader of this advertisement for one 
OFFE R year on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or currency — just 
half the regular price. Specimen copy free on request. 





THE DIAL COMPANY, Pustuisuers, Five Arts Burtpivc, CHICAGO 
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WHAT BETTER USE 


Could you make of ONE BAD Gan to cmd & fre 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription to 


The Living Age 


That small sum will entitle you to receive Thirteen N 
bers postpaid in the United States, Canada or Mexico, ae 
years has given its 


iterary, art and ions 
of social, religious and educational questions, and papers 
upon Public Affairs and International Politics. 
Annual subscription, six dollars. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 21 


Henry W. Savage will offer for its 
Initial Production 


THE STUDENT KING 



































THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 


will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


| CHICAGO 





























Next Summer’s Vacation 





mountain air. 
six cents. 








Plan now on seeing Yellowstone Park, ‘¢ Wonderland of the World.”” 
trip in America. The greatest of Nature's wonderful phenomena on every hand. 
Geysers, mud pools, tinted terraces, magnificent mountains, and bracing and invigorating 
The best of hotels and accommodations. 
It tells about the Great Northwest and Yellowstone Park. 


Go via GARDINER GATEWAY, the Official Entrance, 


AND THE 


Northern Pacific Railway 


St. Paul and Minneapolis to the Pacific Northwest 


Write for particulars to 


Cc. A. MATTHEWS 
General Passenger Agent 
208 So. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The finest coaching 


Write for ‘*‘ Wonderland 1906,"" 
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($1.50) 


Third 
Edition 























R. BINDLOSS takes us into the open air. In Henry Alton 
of Somasco Ranch he has drawn a character to awaken 
compassion and profound. admiration. 


ALTON or SOMASCO 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


ROMANCE that shows the hand of a born novelist envelopes 

the girl who crossed unwillingly Alton’s path and found her 
aristocratic standards put to shame before the nice code of the 
rancher. 








Unsolicited Praise from a Bookseller's Adviser 





“ Anyone who admires clean, brave, heroic manhood will be delighted with * Alton 
of Somasco.’ The book is strong, intense, vivid ; it has the fragrance of the great forests 
in which its scenes are laid, and its men have the strength, endurance, and solidity of 
the huge mountains on whose rocky sides they stand. . . .”— G. W. L. 


“A rousing good novel, . . . one that we read with pleasure and put 
down with regret.”” — Tue BaLtTimore Sun. 


** An unhackneyed, impressive, and attractive 


tale, imbued with the spirit, the vitality, the large- FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


ness of the open. . . . Mr. Bindloss depicts his 

characters with grace and dramatic force. It is 339 Fourth Avenue, New York 

a vigorous, vivid, and masterful tale." — Grand 

Rapids Herald. Please send me, Free of Charge, your handsome 


illustrated 32-page pamphlet of BOOKS suitable for 
SUMMER READING. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY — 


Publishers New York ADDRESS 


























